. Beside the gate of Nain. 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIN.—8¥ 
od helm’d and@a 
The Roman sentinel 


art was done, 
d a dead heat 


Of comers in the city = 
For it was almost noon, 
ive yon the fine and sleeping dust, 
snake poating the wall 
‘k his sealy circles 1 the 
Upon his opear the soldier Jean’d, and kept 
His drowsy watch; as dream 
oken by the solitary 100 sire 
nendicant, he raised his lids, 
io curse him for a tributary Jew, 
And slumberously dozed on. 
"Twas now igh noon, 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
Uninix'd with voices—and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street, along whose paved way 
A mourning throng wound slowly. ‘They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the throng that in the burning heat 
Walk’d with forgetful sadness—’twas of one 
Mourn’d with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent _ : 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers pass d 
Bending beneath their burden. ‘There was one— 
Only one mourner. Close behind the bier, 
Crumbling the pall up in her witber’d hands, 
Follow’d an aged woman. Her slow steps 
Falter’d with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thickened convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. ‘The pitying crowd 
Followed apart, but no one spoke to her— 
She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone— 
A widow with one son, He was her all— 
The only tie she had in the wide world— 
And this was he. ‘They could not comfort her. 

Jesus drew near from Nain, as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s fainting heat. ‘The beaded sweat 
Stood on his forehead, and about the worn 
And simple latchets of his sandals lay 
Thick the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips at green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 
Genesareth stood cool upor the East, 

Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 

‘rhe weary traveller would rest tll eve, 

And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 

‘I'he grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild; 

Yet turned he not aside, but gazing on 

From every swelling mount, beheld afar 

Amid the hills the humble spires of Nain, 

‘The place of his next errand, and the path 

Touch’d not Bethulia, and a league away 

Upon the East lay breezy Galilee. 

He thought but of his work. And ever thus 

With godlike self-forgetfulness he went 

Through all his mission—healing sicknesses 

Where’er he came, and never known to weep 

But for a human sorrow, or to stay 

His feet but for some pitying miracle. 

And in the garden, when his spirit grew 

“ Exceeding sorrowful,” and those he loved 

Forgot him in his agony, and slept— 

How heavenly gentle was his mild reproach— 

“Could ye not watch with me one hour? 
Sleep on!” 

Forth from the city gates the throng 
Followed the aged mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and with straining hands 
Closer upon her breast she clasp'd the pall, 
And with a hurried sob, quick as a child's, 
Aud an inquiring wildness flashing through 
The thin gray lashes of her fevered eyes, 

She passed where Jesus stood beside the way. 
He look’d upon her and his heart was moved. 
‘* Weep not!” he said, and as they stayed the bier, 
And at his bidding set it at his feet, 

He gently drew the pall from out her hands, 

And laid it back in silence from the dead. 
With troubied wonder the mute crowd drew near 
And gazed on hiscalm looks. A minute’s space 
He stood and prayed. Then, takiag the cold hand, 
He said * Arise !—.and instautly the breast 
Heaved in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 
And, with a murmur of his mother’s name, 
He trembled and sat upright 1n his shroud, 

And, while the mourner hung upon his neck— 
Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain. 


Sleep on! 


SELECT TALES. 
From the Illinois Monthly Magazine for May. 


THE SILVER MINE. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, when the good 
land on the northern frontiers of Missouri was be- 
inning to be found out, and the village of Palmyra 
iad been recently docated on the extreme verge of the 
settlements of white men, uncle Moses, who had 
built his cabin hard by, went into that promising vil- 
age one day, in hopes of finding a letter from his 
cousin David, then at Louisville, and to whom he had 
written to come to Missouri. ‘Three hours pleasant 
ride Lrought him to town. He soon found Major 
Obadiah ———, who had been lately appointed Post- 
master, and who had such an aversion to confine- 
ment, that he appropriated his hat to all the pur- 
poses of a post-otlice—an arrangement by which he 
complied with the law requiring him to take special 
care of letters and papers committed to his keeping, 
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and the instructions directing him to be always found 
in his office, and at the samme time, enjoyed such lo- 
comotive freedom, as permitted him to go hunting 
or fishing, at his pleasure. He was thus ready at 
all times, wherever he might be, to answer any call 
on his department prompuy. ; 
The Major, seating himself on the grass, emptied 
his hat of 11s contents, and requested uncle Moses to 
assist him in hunting for his letter: ** whenever you 
come to any that looks dirty and greasy, like these,” 
said he, ‘‘ just throw them in that pile; they are all 
dead \etters, and 1 intend to send them off to head- 
quarters, the very next time the post-rider comes, 
tor I can’t afford to tore them any longer, encumber- 
ing up the office tor nothing.” Uncle Moses thought 
that they were at head quarters already, but"Made no 
remark, and quietly putting on his spectacles, gave 
his assistance as required. Pies. 
After a quarter of an hour’s careful examination, 
it was agreed by both, that there was no letter 27 the 
office for uncle Moses. ‘* But stop,” said the post- 
master, as uncle Moses was preparing to mount his 
horse, ** you are a trading character, come, let me 
sell you a lot of goods, at wholesale. Vaughan has 
one to St. Louis to lay ina fresh supply, and has 
eft me to keep store for him, until he returns. He 
had almost sold out, and | hate to be cramped up in 
a house all day, so 1 have packed up the whole stock 
in these two bundles,” hauling them out of his coat 

ckets—“‘here, examine them—calicoes, ribbands, 
aces, &c. I'll take ten dollars, in coon skins, for 
the whole invoice, rather than ¢ove them any longer.” 
Uncle Moses was, in truth, a trading character. 
He belonged to a numerous and respectable class in 
our country, who are, by courtesy, called farmers; 
but who, in fact, spend their whole lives in buying 
and selling. He was raised in North Carolina, and 
had regularly emigrated westwardly, once in every 
three or four years, until he had passed through Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Illinois, to the frontier of 
Missouri. Nothing ever made him so happy, as an 
offer to buy his farm. ‘The worthy man would snap 
his fingers, ask a little more than was offered, and at 
last take what he could get, pack up his moveables, 
at an hour’s notice, and push out further back. He 
was a famous hand at finding good land; and was sure 
to get a mill-seat, a stone quarry, or a fine spring, 
which made his tract the best in the country, aud 
himself the happiest man in the world. He werked 
hard and made good improvements; but no sooner 
was his cabin built, bis fences made, and his family 
comfortably settled, than he was sure to find that the 
neighbours were getting teo thick around him, the 
outlet for his cattle was circumscribed, and there 
was a better country somewhere else. He was not 
a discontented—tar from it. There never was a 
better tempered old soul, than uncle Moses. But 
he liked money, loved to be moving, and above all 
things, gloried in ‘¢a good trade.” He would buy 
avy thing that was offered cheap, and sell any thing 
for which he could get the value. He never travelled 
without exchanging his horse, nor visited a neigh- 
bour without proposing a speculation. 

Of course, the Major’s offer of a lot of store goods, 
for less than cost, struck him favourably, and he of- 
teved three dozen racoon skins for the whole. ‘Take 
them,” said the Major—‘‘it is too litthe—but if 
Vaughan doesn’t like the trade, 1’ll pay the balance 
myself,” 

‘‘Now,” said the post-master, ‘‘let us go down to 
the river, where Huut, and the balance of the boys, 
are fishing. We have been holding an election here 
for the last two days, and as nobody came in to yote 
to-day, we all concluded to go fishing.” 

what election is it?” 

“Why, to elect delegates to form our State Con- 
stitution. ” 

‘| have heard of it, but had forgotit. I am entitled 

to a vote.” 
_ “Certainly yon are. Hunt and I, are two of the 
judges. He has taken the poll-books along with him 
—come along, we will take your vote at the river— 
Just as good as if it were done in town—I hate for- 
malities, and this three days election—every bod y 
could as well do all their voting in one.” 

Down they went to the river; the judges and clerks 
were called together, and recorded the first vote that 
ever uncle Moses gave in Missouri, on the bank of 
North River, alittle below where Massie’s mill now 
stands. I like to be particular abeut matters of im- 
portance, 

The parties were soon distributed in quietness 
along the shore, angling for the finny tribe, which 
sported, uncoascious of danger,in the limpid ele- 
ment. Every tongue was silent, and all eyes resting 
on the lines, when Sam Smoke made his appearance, 
cracking his way through the bushes. —‘‘Mose ! come 
this way,” said he. Uncle Moses discovering some- 
thing momentous in his air met him at a respectful 
distance. ‘*Now Moses,” said the odd old genius, 
‘I know very well, you have some notions of enter- 
ing {Buying from the Government, ] Wolf Harbor. 


I have located that place myself, long ago; but I don’t 


believe you know it. I will now let you into a se- 
cret that you have been sometime hunting for, if you 
will not enter the land about Wolf Harbor, before I 
get my money from Kentucky. ‘he quarter section, 
including the big opening, is all 1 want—the balance 
is not worth entering, and if I can get that, I shall 
have all the elbow room I want.” 

‘*But what is the secret?” said uncle Moses anx- 
ge 
“ie have been hunting a silver mine—hav’nt 

ou 

‘IT have; do you know where it is?” 

*‘No, Ido not; but J have Jeft an Indian in a swing 
that I have just completed for the Major’s amuse- 
ment. — Ile will swing himself until my retarn. He 


| has a piece of the ore, and will shew us the place 


where he found it, for a gallon of whiskey. Now, 
say I shall have Wolf Harbour, and you may have 
the silver mine.” 

“Agreed,” said Uncle Moses, ‘‘and for fear some- 
body else should take a fancy to it, if you will go 
home with me, I will loan you the money to pay for 
it.” 

**No, I am much obliged to you,” said Sam, ‘‘all 
I want, is the chance after my money comes.” 

Uncle Moses found the Indian as was expected, 
and took him home with him, where he found his 
cousin David, just arrived from Kentucky. ‘Ah! 
Davy, my boy, I am glad tosee you. 1 have found, 
or rather, lL am about to find, the silver mine that I 
wrote to youabout. See here! this is as pure silver 
ore as ever was seen. The yellow fellow knows 
where it is, and is to show it to me in the morning.” 

‘*That’s very well,” said David, “‘but do youknow 
you will find this fellow here in the morning!” 

**No doult of it. Iknow too much of the Indian, 
not to know how to manage him. I will give him a 
taste out of that keg, and let him understand that 
there is more, and you could not whip him away.” 

Early the next morning, our miners had every 
thing ready for the expedition. ‘The best horse was 
packed with the tools, and provisions enough for 
several days ‘The ludian guide was directed to 
lead the war. He hesitated for a moment, as if de- 
liberatmg upon the course, and then having fixed it 
in his mind, set off on a bee ine towards the hidden 
treasure. Uncle Moses and David led the pack 
horse, and plodded on foot at a half trot ; for that is 
the gait of an Indian, when he has a journey before 
him. After about two hours’ rough travelling 
through the woods and thickets, the miners were sa- 
luted with an **Ah! ho! ah!” trom the Indian, who 
had stopped on the side of a hill a little in advance. 
**Plentee le-bel good chomac,” said he, holding up 
a piece of the precious ore, glistening in his hand. 

**By the wars, Davy,” exclaimed uncle Moses, as 
he walked up and surveyed the spot, ‘this is a pretty 
good prospect—this looks well, to be sure—a right 
smart chance of metal, I declare!” 

The horse was soon unpacked, coats off, and every 
thing ready for deeper research. Davy took the pick 
and shovel, and commenced removing the ground 
which seemed to cover the vein. Uncle Moses saun- 
tered about to examine the line trees, and discover 
the number of the section; and the guide, having 
fulfilled his part of the bargain, was left in full pos- 
session of the jug, and in a few minutes, was as 
lappy asif he had millions in store. 

Uncle Moses retarned in a short time, having 
traced the lines of the tract, and found David as wet 
with sweat, as if he had been in the river.—*Stop, 
David,” said Uncie Moses, ‘‘you will kill 
if you go on at that rate—give me the shovel, and 
rest awhile—you have blistered your hands already.” 
This was literally true, and is usually the case with 
the first essay in mining; the fascination is so great 
that the young miner, continually imagining himself 
almost in sight of boundless wealth, delves on harder 
and harder, and exhausts his strength, while his 
hopes yet remain fresh. Uncle Moses proceeded 
more systematically, and in about two hours, unco- 
vered the bright vein. What a glorious sight met 
their eyes! How were their hearts gladdened by 
the brilliant success of their enterprise! They 
paused and silently contemplated the shining mass, 
which lay in a perpendicular stratum, several inches 
in thickness, and extending along the whole length 
ef the opening. Again they resumed their labours, 
traced the vein into the side of the hill, and satisfied 
themselves that, according to uncle Moses’ estimate 
—and he was not slow at a calculation—there was at 
least $50,000 worth of pure silver then within their 
grasp. ‘ Uhat is enough to make us both rich,” said 
David. 

“Why, itis better than nothing,” replied the old 
speculator gravely, and with all the importance of 
one who felt the inward dignity of anabob. ‘Yes, 
it is better than making corn, or trading in store 
goods—fifty thousand dollars is a clever little sum. 
But it is nothing to what is coming: nothing to the 
balance that lies in the bowels of the earth.” 

Having rested a little from their labour, the din- 
ner bag was produced, and they sat down to a cold 


luncheon, which Davy pronounced to be the sweetest 
morsel he ever ate in his life. ‘I don’t doubt it,” 
replied uncle Moses, ‘‘this is one of the real enjoy- 
ments of this world. And now David, since I have 
made your fortune, I hope you may so manage it as 
never to lose your relish for the substantials, by in- 
dulging (oo much in the luxuries of. life.” 

** Never fear that,” said David; ‘*I have been 
raised to industry; I intend to go to the legislature. 
It takes less head than any thing else that I know of, 
and I never heard of a member losing his appetite 
for meat or liquor. But who have we here?” 

‘* If it aint that old Hibbard, and his hungry gang 
of tall boys,” exclaimed uncle Moses; ‘has been 
hunting for this very mine for several months. They 
have been watching us—they have a canve at the 
river, and will try to be at St. Louis first, to enter 
the land. You are a light rider, Davy, and there is 
my horse—I gave a hundred and fifty dollars for him 
—better stuff was never wrapped in a surcingle—fix 
the saddle, mount him, and put off.” 

Davy was soonready. Uncle Moses slipped a roll 
of bank notes into his hand, and the junior partner in 
the silver mine, wrapped them carefully in a hand- 
kerchief, which he bound round his body, conduct- 
ing the whole operation with an apparent careless- 
ness, to deceive those who were looking on. 

** There is the money,” whispered uncle Moses, 
**and two hundred dollars over, to buy horses, if 
needful. Ride slowly off, as if you were going home, 
and when you are out of sight, take a dead aim for 
St. Louis. Don’t lose any time looking for roads— 
a road is of no account, no how, when a man is ina 
hurry: Don’t spare. horse flesh. We can afford to 
use up a few nags in securing a silver mine, If any 
body asks your business, you know what to say—it’s 
nothing tonobody. Buy the land before you sleep. 


Caen here till you return, and keep these wolves 
oO 


David obeyed orders, and was soon on a high 
prairie of parallel ridges extending southward. He 
involuntarily stopped and gazed with wonder and de- 
light on the first specimen which his optics had ever 
beheld, on so large a scale, of Nature’s meadow.— 
He was naturally of a sanguine temperament, and 
lively imagination, and enjoyed the scene with high 
relish, from its sudden and unexpected appearance. 
‘* Jt beats all,” thought he, ‘I'd give a thousand dol- 
lars, (an hour before he would have said a dollar, ) 
to know who cleared all thisland. The day hasbeen 
when thousands of acres of tobacco have been raised 
on these old fields—but who raised it? When I get 
the silver mine J’ll find out. Yes, [P’ll hire half a 
dozen yankee schoolmasters by the job, and pay them 
in pigs of cast silver.” The importance of his jour- 
ney, however, soon compelled him to collect his 
scattered wits, and exert them in determining his 
course. His geographical knowledge of the country 
was very limited, as he had passed up the Mississip- 
xi in a Keel boat, and kuew nothing of the interior. 

ut he was aware that his course ought to be nearly 
south, and that as the country was thinly settled, he 
would in all probability have to pass most of the dis- 
tance without a road or trace of any kind. 

He followed the direction of one of the ridges of 
the prairie, and travelled rapidly until his progress 
was suddenly arrested by a deep stream, about a 
hundred yards in width, margined on each side with 
a heavy growth of tall timber. ‘* This must be Salt 
river,” said he. It was too deep to ford, and the. 
only alternative was to swim—a feat he would sooner 
have attempted at some place where assistance might 
be had in case of accident. But knowing that the 
defeat of his enterprise, and certain loss of his ex- 
pected wealth, awaited him if he did not cross, he 
screwed up his resolution, and determined to pass, 
or drown in the attempt. His money was placed in 
his hat, and he pecans in; his horse was of jjower- 
ful muscle, and bore him safely to the opposite shore. 

The sun was gilding the west as he emerged into 
another beautiful prairie, carpeted with the match- 
less verdure of the season, which extended further 
than his vision could reach. The evening was calm 
and pleasant, a soft breeze only moving to fan the 
sweet perfume of the flowers which spotted the plain. 
Not a cloud was to be seen, ‘The whistled on 
the rosin-weed, or a solitary hawk circling through 
the air, now poised aloft, and now darting, with the 
swiftness of an arrow, on the half concealed sparrow 
below, were the only moving objects on which to 
rest the eye of the traveller. The scene was solitary 
as it was grand, and naturally led our adventurer 
into a contemplative mood. He thought of the many 
instances he had known of the misapplication of the 
gills of fortune, and determined in his own mind, as 

€ was now heir apparent to a princely estate, that 
he would use it in such a manner as to afford the most 
solid advantage to himself and his eountry. He re- 
solved to found schools for the education of al} classes, 
to make roads and build bridges—especially one over 
Salt river. He had a mortal antipathy to the aris- 
tocracy of wealth, and vowed that he would level the 


rich down to an equality with the poor; or if that 
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big oak at the foot of his lane.” 
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should be impracticable, he would level the poor up | struck his heels together, and said he was a horse, aj from pole to pole, goes no further in imagination, | vessels, likewise, appear to be added, somewhat on 


to the standing with the rich. His fondness for the 
fair sex induced him to wish to confer happiness on 
as many of them as possible; but as it was impossible, 
under the present organization of society, to confer 
superior bliss on more than one, he determined to 
make one happy woman, at least, without delay. 

At last night began to drop her curtain around him, 
and to stud the sky with her twinkling lamps. ‘The 
dew rested on the tall grass, and as the tops of the 
latter were sometimes higher than his horse’s head, 
his own clothes soon dripped large drops of water. 
Still he pushed on, until the weary animal, by often 
stopping to nip the green herbage, admonished him 
that food and rest are necessary to brute creatures, 
however non-essential they may be to the proprie- 
tors of silver mines. But it was not until drowsiness 
had so overpowered him that he was several times 
on the point of losing his balance, that he determined 
to rest for the night. He then dismounted, tied his 
horses feet together with the reins of the bridle, 
supped on cold venison and corn bread, that uncle 
Moses had put into his saddle-bags, and crawling 
into a matted hazle thicket, nestled among the leaves 
and slept soundly until morning. : 

With the first blush of the dawn, Davy was again 
on his way, somewhat refreshed. But the wolves 
having robbed his saddle-bags of the remainder of 
the store of provisions, he had nothing wherewith to 
break his fast. He jogged on at a pretty rapid rate, 
however, fully determined to compensate his appe- 
tite hereafter in the most ample manner, for the pri- 
vation it was now suffering. ‘* Poor devils, that have 
neither house nor land,” said he, ‘* may travel upon 
empty stomachs, and camp out in the bushes at night, 
but that will not be my case. I intend to have old 
bacon all the year round; and let them eat venison 
who can get nothing better.” 

About the middle of the afternoon, he stopped at 
the first cabin he had seen, and inquired of the home- 
spun lady, whom he met at the door, if he could get 
something for himself and horse to eat. After ask- 
ing him a dozen questions about where he was from 
—where he was going—how the election had gone— 
whether he thought the convention would make this 
a free or a slave State—where he staid last night— 
and if he warn’t mighty tired? She at last asked him 
‘*to light.” She soon had every thing ready, and 
invited him “to set up” and help himself, remarking 
‘that it was not very good fare, any how, but if she 
had known of his coming she woul! have had some- 
thing better.” 

From this place he found a road leading to St. 
Charles, where he expected to cross the Missour!.— 
Sleepy and weary, every rod seemed now a mile, and 
he had not gone far from the cabin, when he stopped 
a traveller, that he met, to inquire the distance to St. 
Charles; ‘‘thirty miles’ was the reply. After pro- 
ceeding half a mile further, he fell in with another, 
who told him it was ‘fifteen miles”—a boy to whom 
he put the same question, replied that it was a good 
little bit, and a farmer, a little on, informed him that 
its exact distance was ‘*twenty-one miles from the 


t was dark when he concluded for the last time 
that he must certainly be within a short distance of 
the river; and meeting a negro on the brink of a hill, 
was assured that it was ‘‘no distance at all.”” He was 
soon in the village of St. Charles, and had no diffi- 
culty in finding the ferryman, who refused positively 
to carry him across the river that night. David had 
too much at stake to be thus delayed. He stormed 
—threatened to cut off the ears of the boatmen— 
swore he would kick the mud walled house over the 
head of the unaccommodating Frenchman; and finally 
talked about regulating the town. 

‘* Monsieur Kentuck,” said the ferryman, ‘* vat 
make you so dem hangry? ate you in von great big 
horry ?” 


‘¢T am on business of importance—more depends 
upon it than your paltry gun-boat town is worth—so, 
stir yourself, or I'll be shot if I don’t make a fuss.” 

“Very much horry, eh?” replied the Frenchman, 
a dark, swarthy fellow, with straight black hair, and 
an eye which began to flash with an amiable expres- 
sion, resembling that of an enraged wild-cat. ‘‘Spose 
you can vait for your horry over—mean time you cut 
off me hear for keep yourself warm!” 

Davy, finding he was on the wrong scent, changed 
his tone, and said he had no wish to affront any yen- 
tleman, and inquired in a soothing tone, if money 
could procure him a passage. | 

**‘Ah, Monsieur, now you talk like von gentilman 
—spose you pay me five dollar--may be you cross de 
Missouri—suppose you no pay me dat, you may go 
sleep on dis side, sacre!” 

Davy accepted the terms, the ferry-boat, consisting 
of two canoes, covered with a platform, was hauled 
up, the horse was carefully placed in the middle, 
and the savage river, which roared and bubbled 
around them, was soon passed—the ferryman point- 
ed out the road, and in a few hours our impatient 
Kentuckian was at the door of the receiver of monies 
in St. Louis, shouting manfully, ‘‘Who keeps house?” 
Col. S. the receiver, from an upper window told him 
he could not enter the land or the office that night— 
it was positively against all rule—and Davy, much 
chagrined, was obliged to sneak off toahotel. In 

the morning, he hied betimes to the land office, and 
found to his mortification that the whole section was 
covered by a New Madrid claim! Excited now to 
desperation, he declared that he would work the 
silver mine, any how, in spite of big guns and little 
men—he did’nt vally the government a cent—not he 


steamboat, an earthquake, and that he and uncle 
Mose, with a hundred Kentuckians, could take Gib- 
raltar! 

Hanging his bat on one side of his head, he strut- 
ted out of the office, endeavouring to control his rage, 
and half inclined to gratify it by whipping the first 
man he should meet. Finally, however, he conclu- 
ded to send an express to uncle Moseg, and set out 
for Kentucky himself, raise volunteers enough to set 
the land officers at defiance, nullify the government, 
and work the silver mine, v2 et armis, Meeting 
with Mons. Donja, an old acquaintance, who was a 
silversmith, he exultingly produced a specimen of 
the precious ore, and asked his opinion of it. 

‘*Vat you call dis?” said the dealer in bright 
metals. 

‘Pure silver ore—the real stuff.” 

**You mistake, sar; thatis no silvare, but be very 
good brimstone!”’ 

‘* Brimstone, the devil!” shouted the enraged ad- 
venturer. 

** Ah, oui,” replied the mechanic, with a shrug, 
‘‘very good brimstone for diable; suppose you go 
into my shop you shall be satisfy.” 

Davy went, and was soon convinced, by being al- 
most suffocated with the fumes of sulphur. 

This was the climax of disappointment; but David 
was blessed with a sanguine temperament, and al- 
though easily irritated, had the faculty of as easily 
abandoning a favourite scheme in favour of some new 
project, and after giving a long whistle, he strolled 
back to the hotel with an air of so much unconcern, 
that no one would have dreamed that any sinister 
event had befallen him. ‘It all comes of trusting 
too much to uncle Moses,” thought he, ‘the old 
man used to be as true on the scent of money, as an 
ol ’coon dog ona post trail—but he’s barking up 
the wrong tree this time.” 

He now ordered his horse. ‘Sorry to inform 
you,” replied the landlord, ‘‘very sorry, sir, but 
your horse isdead.” ‘*Dead!” ‘Dead as a house, 
log.” ‘*Misfortunes never come single,” said David 
and quietly throwing his saddle over his shoulder, 
he walked off, singing from Hudibras, or some other 
celebrated peet, 

‘*He that’s rich may ride astraddle, 
But he that’s poor myst tote his saddle.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMALCULE. 


Whilst the many direct their attention ‘0 the great 
world around them, and are wholly uneonscious of 
what is passing in the little world at thi: season of 
the year, the observations of a curious few may not 
be altogether uninteresting to those who feel little or 
no interest in the fate of the reform bill, the progress 
of the cholera, the result of the Belgic treaty, or 
whether Lord Grey and the Whigs will be forced 
to resign office, or continue in power. 

Happily, in the present age of invention, we pos- 
sess the means of viewing the miniature creation, as 
easily as the colossal world; and who will deny that 
the affairs of the one are not as interesting as those 
of the other, and in the end perhaps far more satis- 
factory? 

Nature has furnished us with two microscopes of 
no small capacity of vision, by which we are enabled 
to scan the dimensions of a whale, and the mite of a 
cheese, with equal facility, and at pleasure to alter 
the virtual focus, as in a moment to take in objects 
far distant or in close contact. Still, however, the 
largest portion of animated creation is concealed from 
the sign of man, unless his limited vision is improved 
by the use of a good microscope. Then he can bring 
into view a new world, not less astonishing than that 
which once burst upon the great Columbus of old, 
and his euchanted crew—a world containing a larger 
population, and a greater variety of forms than the 
new world across the Atlantic, as well as species as 
peculiarand grotesque asare found in Australia itself, 

The inhabitants of this miniature world are abun- 
dantly renewed in the spring season. As soon as the 
bleak March winds have yielded to April’s sun and 
genial showers, germination commences, and myri- 
ads, to each of which a grain of sand is as an elephant 
to a flea in proportion perhaps, are brought into a 
state of active life in obedience to their Creator’s fiat. 
Now is the time to watch them, and to observe their 
nature and habits. We have it in our power to pro- 
duce them ourselves, by watery infusions of vegeta- 
ble matter, and some portions of animal bodies, and 
to magnify them four, six, eight, ten, or twelve, or 
more thousand times, if we employ a good micro- 
scope, such as that which the Italian protessor, Ami- 
ci, exhibited in this country, and Mr. Lister of the 
city himself invented. But look not through the mi- 
croscope asa toy to play with; limit-not your obser- 
vations to the sports of the beings in activity under 
your eye, as does ‘‘the eye of childhood;” but let 
higher objects be contemplated, so as to render the 
pursuits worthy of a rational being’s attention; and 
with this view, the microscope has been of Jate years 
removed from the nursery to the study. A single 
drop of water from a ditch, gutter, or pond, will 
contain as many beings, perhaps, as the planet which 
we inhabit; and the inside of a moderate fish has been 
computed to contain more ova than six times the 
human population of the earth, which is estimated at 
upwards of eight hundred millions! When we view 
the drop of water, and its inhabitants swimming” 


—it was no account, no how—then he jumped up, 


about it, we may conceive that to their perceptions 


the drop is an ocean; and that the whale in passing 


than the little intusory being when it darts across | the scale of that observed in the earth worm. 


the liquid bead. The whole race of these animalcules 
is termed infusory, on account of their being pro- 
duced by soaking animal or vegetable matter in dis- 
tilled or rain water, during warm weather; a few 
days often being sufficient to call the ova into life, 
and to mature the ephemeral production. 

Now, chemical analysis has long confirmed the 
views derived from the best glasses, and the infusoriz 
are found to be constructed upon the same principle as 
other animals, reproducing in their likeness; and thus 
each species continues its characteristics periodically, 
and enjoys certain instincts and perceptions in com- 
mon with the rest of the animal creation. Yet so 
prone to think wrongly is the human mind, that cer- 
tain philosophers, of an age and acountry which gave 
birth to the most extravagant materialism, viewed 
those anamalcule as examples of their cherished doc- 
trines, and they were pronounced to constitute ex- 
ceptions to the presumed universal axiom of Harvey 
—‘‘omnia ab ovo.” They were accordingly referred 
to the principle of equivocal generation to explain 
their origin, as if they sprung into life by the casual 
combinations of circumstanees, and the union of cer- 
tain material properties. 

‘Phus was the Creator, from whom alone is derived 
the’breath of life, robbed of the greatest attribute we 
ascribe to him; and animated beings, enjoying spon- 
taneous motion, and guided by animal instincts, were 
referred to senseless matter for their formation and 
birth, as the mud of the Nile was anciently supposed 
to produce living beings, under the influence of the 
sun’s rays. 

A better philosophy, one founded upon facts, con- 
tradicts this specious and degrading theory, restores 
the motto of our illustrious countryman, and teacies 
that every animal, however minute, is first formed in 
an egg, and derives its origin directly from parents, 
who transmit their likeness to their offspring, until 
the individual species becomes extinct upon the sur- 
face of the earth, and may be known to us only by 
those monuments of past ages, which, in connexion 
with the organic remains, afford us the best clue 
whereby to unravel the physical history of our globe. 

We now no longer doubt whether fermentive or 
putrefactive matter, warmed by the sun’s rays, gives 
birth to living creatures. We know that it is not 
merely inconsistent with the scheme of nature that it 
should do so, but that it is a false notion in philoso- 
phy. Whethera vegetable or animal being be the 
object of our contemplation, each alike is traceable to 
parents, sometimes divided into separate sexes and 
persons, anc sometimes united in one person, as in 
the zoophvtes; and we also know that every new be- 
ing arises from anegg. Where either living or dead 
organised matter swarms with colonies of animals, 
such matter does not produce them spontaneously, 
but beings resembling them have there deposited their 
eggs, which terminate in the warmth of the sun’s rays. 

How, it may be asked, have we acquired this fact? 
Simply by the use of more perfect microscopes than 
were formerly invented, when Hewson and Lewen- 
hoeh published their dreams to the world, and assist- 
ed in the spread of the false doctrines. The philoso- 
phy of the present age is enriched with better conclu- 
sions; the audaeious theory of Lamark is subverted; 
and instead of his material hypothesis, we are enabled 
**to render unto God that which is God’s,” by restor- 
ing what are considered as the lowest links of the ani- 
mal chain to their proper place in the great scheme 
of nature. The ultimate particles of all organized 
matter were recently assumed by certain philosophers 
in France, to be uniformly of the same figure—glo- 
bular. ‘The particles of the blood and of the chyle, 
and of milk, were thus identified with those of the 
solid textures; and hence a theory arose, which asso- 
ciated the simplest infusory being—the monas, infi- 
nitely less than a grain of sand, with the particles of 
the blood, &c. Here then was supposed to be the 
clue to the basis of organization. And, assuming the 
material nature of the monas, the whole system of 
creation was reduced to the operation of physical 
laws: and thus life might be referred to inanimate 
matter for its origin, and the vital phenomena con- 
sidered merely as modifications and results of phy- 
sical changes. 

The monades were said to be furnished with no 
organs; and from their universality, their capability 
of remaining motionless and dry for years, and then 
coming to life upon the application of warmth and 
moisture, their microscopical resemblance to the ul- 
timate particles of the blood and solids, all combin- 
ed to render it probable that the source of organiza- 
tion was discovered; but unfortunately for so beauti- 
ful and generalizing a theory, it has been since dis- 
covered not only that the simplest infusory beings 
are completely organized, and are produced trom a 
parent, and formed in an egg, but rather flattened 
like trenchers, or of the shape of Yorkshire cakes. 
The ultimate particles vary also in size as well as 
shape. 


The organization of infusoriz was discovered part- 
ly by the help of remarkably powerful glasses, and 
partly by adding a minute portion of solution of in- 
digo to the infusion of vegetable matter. The beings 
of the simplest structure were thus observed to swal- 
low particles of the indigo, which all tended to con- 
gregate about an aperture or mouth of the animal, 
and were seen to pass inwards; and thus in some in- 
stances to demonstrate the existence also of one sto- 
mach, and in others of a plurality of stomachs. Eggs 
also, have been demonstrated, and the hatching of 
the young observed where equivocal generation was 
supposed to exist. A neryous system, and blood 


The extent to which the minute beings go, such 
as are to be seen only by means of a good micro- 
scope, is perfectly astonishing. A single fly that 
feeds on dead flesh, has been found to contain about 
it twenty thousand larve, some of which are hateh- 
ed, and arrive at maturity in five days. One species 
of fly has been known to commit more havoc than an 
elephant, from its fecundity. Some plants contain 
the ova of the little insect called the aphis; and so 
prolific is this species, that a single individual may, 
it is calculated, produce descendants in five genera- 
tions, amounting to 5,904,900,000! whilst in one 
year it can produce twenty generations! ‘Three vo- 
mitoriz flies, s#ys Linnzeus, will cause a horse to be 
devoured as quickly as a lion could effect it himself, 
In this manner, vegetables and animals teem with 
life, and support myriads of beings, ova, and larve; 
and the ponds and ditches swarm with them. And 
minute and simple as they sometimes are in their 
structure, observation and analogy show that they 
possess organs of respiration, digestion, and for the 
circulation of the blood and chyle, for locomotion, 
defence, and reproduction. Nor is the vegetable 
world less curiously constructed, as all these organs 
are universally found in every individual properly 
examined. 

Our knowledge of the infusory beings is very li- 
mited; but there is every reason to believe they do 
not take their station among the links of the animal 
chain according to their dimensions, but from their 
strueture. ‘The smallest and simplest is as much an 
animal as the prouder examples of nature’s works, 
and is equally the object of the Creator’s care and 
contrivance. ‘The study of the habits of the infuso- 
riz is therefore worthy of man, and may be ranked 
as a higher one than many of the pursuits of the frivo- 
lous and idle, who affect to despise it as fitted only 
for the nursery. Besides the sources already men- 
tioned, whence animalcules may be obtained, spirits 
of wine, ether, whiskey, &c., contain them; and so 
curiously are they constructed in reference to their 
relations to air and heat, that the elevation of tem- 
perature up to the boiling point, has been observed 


not to be attended with the total destruction of a co- 
lony so treated. 


Cuvier has classed the infusorise at the bottom of 
his catalogue of known animal species, commencing 
with the monds, a simple globular being, without 
asy apparent organs externally. Next comes the 
velvex, so named from its habit of turning itself per 
pttually upon its axis. These two species bear a 
resemblance to the particles of organized matter. 
‘The process of reproduction in these is somewhat 
similar to the budding of a plant. Soon after the 
short stem or bud appears at the side of the animal, 
it is observed to be separated, and a new being thus 
detached is seen dashing through its tiny ocean, and 
guiding its way with such care and cireumspection 
as evinces a power of instinct and perception. 

A being of more complex form is seen, resembling’ 
that of a swan, with a neck capable of great elonga- 
tion. Itis associated with other species, and is ob- 
served to stretch forth its long neck, and dart amongst 
them without coming into contact with its neigh- 
bours. But its body is perpetually altering its figure, 
and hence it has been named the Proteus. 

In the next species, in the scale of improved orgae 
nization, a tail is added to the round or oval body, 
and in the vorticella the structure is still more come 
plicated. Its front is furnished with an apparatus 
resembling the cogs of a wheel, and hence it is come 
monly known as the wheel animal. ‘hese teeth or 
cogs have a rapid rotatory motion. The wheels are 
sometimes semi-circular, and at other times round, 
like the balance wheel of a watch. They are evi- 
dently under voluntary control, and hence, as also 
from their being used at pleasure, we may suppose 
them to serve the purpose of Jocomotion and feeding 
perhaps. Some have deemed them to be respiratory 
organs, and it has been suggested that they serve to 
attract prey to the animal’s mouth, by creating acur- 
rent in the water tending towards the mouth. Mi- 
croscopical observers place eyes in its head near the 
wheels, and it seems indeed to be altogether a crea- 
ture of no mean organization. The notion of the 
wheels serving as organs of respiration seems incor- 
rect, from the circumstance of their not being in 
constant motion like the gills of fishes. The vorti- 
cella is very tenacious of life, and will lie dormant 
many months in a dry state, like a speck of dust, and 
on the application of warmth and moisture it will 
revive. In the dry state it sometimes assumes the 
form of a maggot, and is seen under a variety of 
shapes in the water. Itis furnished with a tail, by 
which it steers itself. When the wheels move they 
sometimes turn round, and at other times merely vi- 
brate. Some varieties of the vorticella have longer 
tails, which seem to be articulated. The offspring, 


before they become separated from the parent, a 
pear like buds near the tail. eo 


Amongst the infusoriz, below the species which 
have heads and tails, there are various forms, some 
globular, sume flat, some oval, and others oblong. 
They are all different species of one class, the zuc- 
phytes, among which are the varieties of the polype, 
absurdly called formerly animal flowers, although 
distinct animals. Were they not animals they must 
be plants, as there is no intermediate creation, the 
two being perfectly distinct. 

To produce the different species of infusorie, the 
water should be free from mineral matter, and the 
weather warm, and the substance macerated, not pu- 
trid. A solution of paste produces an eel-like ani- 
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mal of the viviparous kind. In its transparent body 
are seen many young ones, which being let out by 
an incision with afine instrament, swim about like 
the rest immediately on their escape. A similar 
animal has been seen in the watery humour of the 
horse’s and mule’s eye, and this is not a 
India. Vinegar contains a similar species, and also 
blighted wheat ears dissolved for a few ong in = 
ter. When grains of corn have been kept 7 wd 
several years, moistening them produces animaleu eS; 
if ‘The Proteus ap- 
but if too much soaked they die. _ nr 
pears almost in any solution of animal or — - | 
substance after a few days or weeks. It is found in 
the slimy substance adhering to the sides of the ves- 
a i ther species. ‘The scum 
sel, and associated with other sp Pte 
also of a few days’ maceration ot hay will produce 
animaleules, which become matured in about re 
days, of different forms and sizes, some armed wit 
fibrillz like feet, and some without. These fibrillz 
enable the creature to swim or walk; for if a hair be 
introduced into the drop, they may be seen walking 
its surface. 
py ae hair macerated in a few days appears to 
swarm with myriads of prasitic beings, and ova, in- 
finitely minute, and some globular, like the mon- 
ades, and others oblong, &c.; some species have the 
fibrill or paddles. A single drop of the solution of 
black pepper is so crowded with animalcules, that 
to observe their habits it is necessary to dilute the 
drop with distilled water to set the dense mass free. 
All kinds of mealy substances, as oatmeal, Xe. the 
green matter of plants, duck weed of ponds, &e. 
grasses, leaves, produce abundance of animalcules, 
when set loose by warmth and maceration in water. 
The vital principle will remain latent and inactive in 
them for several years, and then they spring ito 
life with warmth and moisture. 

Can it be believed that such beings are less the ob- 
ject of divine care and contrivance than such as are 
more obvious to our senses, and that the regard of the 
Deity is proportioned to the magnitude of the crea- 
ture, or the perfection of its organization? Who can 
reasonably doubt for an instant that the most minute 
being is produced not by equivocal generation, but 
by the operation of those laws, which, however varied 
may be the phenomena, regulate the entire system 
of reproduction in the animal creation, and maintain 
an uniformity of design and adaptation of means ‘0 
ends amidst countless myriads of species? 

It appers, then, that both animal and vegetable 
matters universally bear about them the ova of minuie 
beings, which become fecundated under favourable 
circumstances, and may be detached by watery inla- 
sions, and thus rendered visible by the aid of good 
magnifying glasses, lying dormant, but retaining the 
vital principle in a state of inactivity for an almost 
indefinite period, so long as decomposition is not 
cctantnnl The insects and ova of putrid matter 
are differently produced, for these are the results of 
animals which feed on putrid flesh, &c. and deposit 
their eggs init. 

Some notion may be entertained of the immensity 
of animal procreation amongst the infusorz, when 
itis known that the green matter of vegetation is 
produced by animalculz. When brought into the 
field ofa good microscope, the green matter is seen 
to consist of moving beings of the species of monas. 
When dried up they are motionless, and when mois- 
tened allis life and activity amongst them. Re- 
moved from the light of day, they soon lose their 
green tint, and on exposure to the sun’s rays they are 
reproduced in their spring verdure. Some little tact 
and care is necessary in order to succeed in demon- 
strating the green monades. Similar results have 
been found with veal and other meats dissolved in 
distilled water, as to the production of moving glo- 
bular forms. ‘The green monades, causing the pre- 
vailing colouring matter of plants, has been consider- 
ed as a phenomenon identical with the red particles 
of the blood; but subsequent observations do not con- 
firm this notion, as the latter do not appear to be alive 
or globular in form; and this, therefore tends to con- 
tradict the theory of an universal animated globule 
as the basis of organization. ‘The fact, first noticed by 
the celebrated French anatomist Bichat, of the hairs 

appearing animated with myriads of ova and animal- 
cules, has also been supposed to favour the theory of 
an universal globule as the basis of ali organic tex- 
tures; but these monades are evidently mere parisites 
swarming on the surface of the hair, and lying dor- 


ultimate structure. Particles of granite, glass, cop- 
per, &c. mingled with a drop of water, were found to 
be formed of still smaller particles distinct from each 
other, and to have a visible oscillation, a movement, 
though limited, that is not apparently explicable up- 
on any known principle of motion but that of life, 
which analogy will not permit us to admit of, as an 
of the phenomenon. 

he subject is full of interest and curiosity: much 
is still to be learnt before we can reconcile all the 
facts and contradictions which the microscope gives 
rise to, so as to form any general theory of the ulti- 
mate particles of matter: and at present the fancied 
identity of the minute structures of organic textures 
with the smallest known animaleule, is completely 
baseless and inadmissible, however beautiful and in- 
genious is the theory which sprung from it. It is 
sufficiently curious to know that animals infinitely 
less than a grain of sand are generated in myriads 
upon the surface of plants, and some portions of ani- 
mal bodies congregating together so closely, as, with 
their minuteness, to appear to be a pete of the or- 
ganic textures, whilst, like seeds, they retain life in 
a state of inactivity until the principle of vitality is 
roused within them by circumstances favourable to 
animalcular existence, but, in searching to account 
for life and organization, we are left hitherto to won- 
der and admire, without obtaining the object of our 
anxious inquiries. 


— 


VARIETIES. 


“Senex sed Juvenis.” 
“The gaudy pageant’s o’er, and he retires.” 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Well, Charles, your race is ended; all is done; 
The fatal final curtain has dropped down; 
Stern doom hath fired your latest evening gun, 
And warned you that ’tis time, at set of sun, 
To say “Good night”’—contented to have won 
Some twenty thousand pounds, besidesa ‘‘crown.” 
Yes, all is ended now; 
And thou, 
Charles Young (no longer young) hast left ‘the 
stage”’ 
To wait, alas! for Death’s sad omnibus; 
Divorce hath interposed *twixt thee and us; 
Thou art a creature of another age 
Gone where the great of yore, 
Who made us weep or roar— 
Garricks—Grimaldis—all have gone before! 


To us thou’rt dead: thy cab is but a hearse, 
In which thy ghost may ride about the city, 
But thou thyself art gone—the more’s the pity; 

This is thine elegy, this rambling verse; 

And soon, like Davy, thou wilt have thy Davies, 
To write the Memoirs of a rara avis— 
A-bird indeed, whose voice ne’er spoke, but sung; 
So skilfully you tuned your tragic tongue, 

Lost, lost Charles Young! 
Yes! death, dear Charles, on you hath made his feast 

You laugh st a, me; but Charles Young de- 

arted, 
Is of a verity Charles Young deceased, 

And so I’m quite, oralmost, broken hearted. 
One thing I beg to say, while I am able; 

The play bill 
Simply declares that you will ‘take your leave;” 

I vow you’ve taken many leaves; but mind, 

Not in the style of those who make us grieve, 

And weep our straining optics almost blind, 
Some fifty times—who set our sorrows flowing, 
And never go, although they’re always going. 
Though unlike these, you yet, oh! dear Deceased, 

Have taken—shall I say ? 
Aye, taken fifty-thousand leaves at least— 

But thine are ‘‘leaves” of laurel and of bay. 

Few, very few 
Have earned as many honoured ones as you. 

May they be fresh and green for many a day, 
As any e’er bequeathed to buskin’d creature, 
**Weeds,” as the poet saith, ‘‘of glorious feature;” 

May they survive time’s winter-stroke, and may 
A dew——but this is nonsense; so—Adieu! 

Charles Young, to you! 


/Inecdotes of the late Polish War.—At the com- 
mencement of the war, four brothers entered the 


mant when not separated from their attachment by 
maceration, and existing in their active state in warm 
weather oniy. 

Whilst the microscope thus affords an amusing 
source of instruction, and opens to our eyes a minia- 
ture world to a greater extent as to numbers than that 
commonly seen about us, suggesting wondertul re- 
flections upon life and its author, it eannot be said 
to have afforded such information hitherto upon or- 
ganic structures, as the sanguine expectations of some 
physiologists led them tc imagine would be obtained. 
Organization and the vital principle are still veiled 
from human eyes, and there appears to be no elueto 
unravel the my&tery through the means of the micro- 
Scopic investigation. The solids, and some of the 
fluids, such as blood and milk, of animal structures, 
and vegetable textures, indicate distinct particles in 
their ultimate construction; that is, the best magni- 
fying glasses, properly adjusted, reduces organized 
textures to distinct particles, beyond which the eye 
can detect no other formation. These have been 
said to exhibit an oscillatory motion, but no identity 
with the infusory animalcules attached to animal and 
Vegetable matter. Mr. Brown, the celebrated botanist, 
observed that mineral matter exhibited the same 


army together, while the fifth remained at home, to 
_ superintend the management of the estate. The la- 
dies of the neighbourhood, hearing this, sent the 
stay-at-home a distaff, as a token of his reception 
among the sisterhood. A Gallician lady, being so- 
licited in marriage by a young man of rank and for- 
tune, said, ‘*I believe I could be happy with you; 
but the way to my heart lies through Warsaw.?— 
The lover took the hint, and fought bravely in the 
ranks of his countrymen, till their cause had become 
hopeless: and the lady became his bride. The 4th 
regiment, which so gloriously distinguished itself 
during the Polish struggle, was Constantine’s favo- 
rite. When the Poles were beating the Russians in 
the streets of Warsaw, at the breaking out of the 
revolution, this singular being called out, with pride, 
to his countrymen, ** Do you see the effects of my 
drilling? But you will be more surprised when you 
see my fourth regiment fighting against you.” This 
celebrated regiment, although repeatedly cut to 
pieces, was always at its full complement, from the 
accession of volunteers. A young officer being asked, 
whether he did not belong to the Glorious Fourth, 
** Yes,” he replied, ‘* but of the third edition.” 
Bow Gay Deceiver.—Edward La- 
yell, a man about forty years of age, very much pit- 


ted with the small-pox, was charged by Mr. Batten, 
of Ormond-place, a master-tailor, with obtaining 
—_- from him and his sister under false pretences. 
Mr. Batten stated that about six months ago, his sis- 
ter, who was now present, went on a visit to some 
friends in Essex, and on her return in a stage-coach 
the prisoner happened to be a fellow-passenger. He 
paid her great attention; and in the course of the 
journey hinted, in a very delicate manner, that he 
should be highly gratified if he could be favoured 
with an Opportunity of becoming acquainted with her 
family. He said he was a single man, and possessed 
money in the funds to the amount of from 1,100/. to 
1,300/., besides about 400 acres of land, near Roch- 
ford, in Essex, the half-yearly profits of which he 
had just been down to receive. Miss Batten consent- 
ed to take his card, which she showed to her brother, 
and the visits of the prisoner to the family were per- 
mitted, and it was fully understood that the ** young 
couple” were soon to be married. The “‘happy day” 
was appointed, the wedding-ring purchased, and even 
the bridemaids invited, when, two days before the 
one fixed upon, intelligence was received that the 
prisoner, the intended bridegroom, had been taken 
suddenly ill at his father’s residence in Essex. 
intended ceremony was consequently postponed, and 
so extremely anxious were Mr. Batten’s family upon 
the subject, that they employed their own physician 
to attend the prisoner, who was very soon alter able 
to leave the house. He did not afterwards come for- 
ward to fulfil his matrimonial engagement, but bor- 
rowed sundry sums of money from Mr. Batten and 
his sister, under the pretence that he would do so as 
soon as circumstances would permit. Suspicion arose 
in Mr. Batten’s mind, and he went down to Roch- 
ford, where he found the prisoner living in a cottage 
in very humble style, with a wife and three children. 
By the pretences which are described above he had 
obtained 112. from Mr. Batten, and sundry sums 
from Miss Batten. He had also obtained a sum of 
money from a person, under the pretence that he had 
a house to let, at a certain premium. ‘The person 
paid him the premium, and it was afterwards disco- 
vered that the prisoner had no interest in that house. 

During the proceedings Miss Batten, who was pre- 
sent, fainted, and was carried out of the office. 

The prisoner was remanded for a week. He of- 
fered nothing in his defence. 

Mr. Roe, late of Marlborough street, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Magistrate of this office, in the room 
of the late Sir Richard Birnie. This appointment 
was announced officially yesterday. 

A New Nose.—We extract the following para- 
graph from a Suffolk paper:—‘* The Taliacotian 
operation of restoring the nose was performed last 
week at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, in this town, ina 
manner which, from its singularity, and the strong 
proof which it affords of the pathological effect of 
union by adhesion, has excited a great deal of inte- 
rest. ‘lhe operator was Mr. Oakes, one of the sur- 
geons of that excellent institution. In ordinary cases 
the integument required is supplied from the fore- 
head by turning it down without detaching it; but in 
the present instanee, the forenead being in an un- 
sound state, the portion required was taken from the 
fleshy part of the upper arm, from which in the first 
stage of the process it was not detached, but only 
raised from the surrounding parts, and the arm con- 
fined to the head by a peculiar and ingenious contri- 
vance, until the requisite adhesion and circulation 
had taken place in the supplemental nose. ‘he ope- 
ration was performed on ‘Tuesday last, in the pre- 
sence of many medical gentlemen, and on Saturday 
the union with the face appearing to be complete, the 
arm was released. Both parts are going on well, 
and from the skill displayed, this extraordinary ope- 
ration is likely to afford another proof of the success- 
ful application of medical science in the present day.” 

We believe this account can only be confirmed in 
part; for upon examining the face on Saturday it was 
tound that notwithstanding a great part of the skin 
of the arm had become firmly united to the face, it 
was still most desirable that the juxta-position of the 
two parts should continue undisturbed for a day or 
two longer, until a free circulation should be esta- 
blished between them: this, however, was strongly 
resisted by the patient, who declared that if the se- 
paration were not instantly made he would accom- 
plish it by main force; the operator, therefore, to 
make sure of that portion of skin which had been 
gained, was compelled to proceed to the second part 
of the operation, which, as was expected, had not 
succeeded as well as the first-part. But the general 
result of this case is so far satisfactory as to show 
that had the poor fellow been resolute enough to en- 
dure his confinement a little longer, the success 
would most probably have been complete. Previous- 
ly to the performance of this operation the idea was 
suggested to supply the defective part from the arm 
of another person labouring under the same misfor- 
tune, both parties agreeing to be thus Siamesed for 
their mutual advantage; it was abandoned, however, 
perhaps from the uncertainty to what degree, if in 
any, the skin of one person would unite to that of 
another: or perhaps the authority of Hudibras may 
have influenced the decision— 


* But when the date of Knock was out 
Off dropt the sympathetic snout ;” 
or the amusing stories in support of this doctrine 
which the reader may find in a paper of the Tatler. 
Dr. Bowring has published an address to the (fu- 
ture) electors of Blackburn. It contains a general 
declaration of his political creed, and is satisfactory 
as far as it goes; but by some it is considered too ge- 


The. 


Blackburn, to vote for the removal of the tax on malt, 
soap, tea, and other necessaries; for the discontinu- 
ance of half pay to officers never engaged in foreign 
service; for the abolition of pensions ‘* not merited 
by real public service;” and for depriving, without 
compensation, non-resident clergymen of their be- 
nifices. The doctor declined to subscribe to the 
pledge. 

Covent Ganvrx Tueatre.—Mr. Young having 
announced his intention of taking his leave of the 
public last night, the house was crowded on the oc~ 
casion, and the actor applauded to the echo. Mr. 
Young was born in 1777, and received a classical 
education; but having had a hankering for the stage 
from his childhood, he appeared as Norval, under an 
assumed name, at the Liverpool Theatre, 1798. He 
was married in 1805 to Miss Gramani, who died 
about twelve months afterwards, after giving birth to 
ason. In 1807 Mr. Young made his debut before a 
London audience, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
character of Hamlet. In 1809 he appeared at Co- 
vent Garden with John Kemble, since which period 
he has performed occasionally at both the Winter 
Theatres the principal characters in tragedy, with 
great and deserved success, and has been more no- 
ticed by persons of distinction than any other actor in 
moderntimes. As he first appeared before a metro 
politan audience in the character of Hamlet, he took 
his leave in the same last night. At the conclusion 
of the play he came forward, and ina most feeling 
manner bid his ever kind and liberal patrons—Fare- 
well! Immediately afterwards, Mr. Macready, 
Braham, Harley, &c. presented Mr. Young with a 
handsome piece of plate, as a token of friendship and 
respect from the prineipal performers belonging to 
the Drury Lane Theatre. His friends Macready and 
Mathews, with a feeling which does them credit, 
eg the Ghost and Polonius on the occasion. 
Miss Kelly, too, played her original part of Betty 
Finikin, in the farce of Gretna Green, with her ac- 
customed tact and ability. Mathews sang a comic 
song admirably. Parry, junior, sang Moore’s beau- 
tiful ballad, ** Oft in the stilly night,” accompanying 
himself on the harp, which was loudly encored. 

ORIENTAL APOLOGUE.—A blind man having con- 
tracted a violent passion for a certain female, mar- 
ried her, contrary to the advice of all friends, who 
told him that she was exceedingly ugly. A celebrat- 
ed physician at length undertook to restore him to 


sight. ‘The blind man, however, refused his assist- 
ance. ‘If I should recover my sight,” said he, ‘* I 


should be deprived of the love I have for my wife, 
which alone renders me happy.” ‘* Man of God,” 
replied the physician, ‘* tell me which is of most 
consequence to a rational being, the attainment of 
happiness or the attainment of truth??’—.Mirror. 


‘* Leicester, June 1, 1832.—Dear Sir, I write in 
great haste to inform you that thie town has been 
thrown into the greatest agitation by the discovery 
this morning of one of the most horrible murders 
that ever disgraced humanity. Mr. Pass, of No, 44 
High Holborn, brass ornament manufacturer, arrive 
here on Wednesday, and called at the Stag and Phea- 
sant, and left specimens of binding tools for the trade, 
He did not return to the town in the evening, nor al 
the next day, and his awful ead was revealed by the 
following appalling circumstances. A very large fire 
was observed in the binding room of a person named 
Cook, situate down a small yard in Wellington street. 
The neighbours observing at the same time a strange 
smell, obtained a constable and forced an entrance, 
when they found Cook standing over the fire. He 
was asked what he was doing, and said he was burns 
ing horse flesh. He was taken away, but on his fa- 
ther promising he should appear at nine o’clock this 
morning, he was set at liberty, and has not been heard 
of. This morning suspicions being increased, the 
premises were examined again, and a short way up 
the chimney, the lower part of a human body was 
discovered. It appeared to have been cut and sawed 
asunder just above the hips—two thighs and a part of 
one lew are left, and though the skin is roasted, there 
is evidence from the flesh and other parts of the re- 
mains, to show that it is the body of a male person. 
The premises and privy were searched, and at length 
the collar of a coat, a gaiter, brace, buckles, &c. were 
discovered ameng the ashes thrown there from the 
fire. A pencil and snuff box were also found, on 
which the name of the unfortunate gentleman was 
engraved. Crowds have flocked to the place all day, 
surgeons, magistrates, and gentlemen within the 
town and from the country. ‘The coroner’s inquest 
will be held this evening. (Friday. ) Cook, on whom 
the suspicion rests of having perpetrated this hellish 
murder, is a young man of about 21, who, a short 
time ago, succeeded to the business of his deceased 
mother. It appears he bought binding tools of Mr. 
Pass to the amount of about 252, Mr. Pass called for 
payment, when Cook desired a boy who was in the 
werkshop to leave it, not to return tillhe sent for 
him. It is supposed that he effected his purpose by 
striking the unhappy gentleman on the back of his 
neck with a binder’s press pin, and that he then pro- 
ceeded to burn the body, all of which, except the 
parts above mentioned, appear to have been destroy- 
ed, as they cannot be discovered. It is supposed that 
a desire to avoid payment and possess himself of the 
money of Mr. P. were the objects which led him to 
perpetrate this awful deed. He was seen with a 
purse full of sovereigns on Thursday.—T'rue Sun. 
It is with regret that we announce the death of 
Lord Eldin, (John Clerk,) who expired yesterday 
morning. His lordship was for many years at the 


neral, A pledge was yesterday submitted to him at 


head of the Scottish bar, and his luminous pleadings 
greatly aided in bringing the law of Scotland nto its 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


present shape. His eloquence was that of the mind, 
rather than of the lips; and what his quickness of per- 
ception could penetrate at a glance, his grasp of un- 
derstanding enabled him clearly to develope to 
others. Lord Eldin was for a long time opposed to 
the reigning powers, and therefore was not promoted 
to the ame until the powers of hisgreat mind were 
much exhausted. His lordship was distinguished 
for his power of repartee, his caustic wit, and his 
taste in the fine arts.— Caledonian Mercury. 

Westminster Count oF Requests.—A real 
Billy Lackaday.— Watkins v. Porter.—The plain- 
tiff, a female, keeps a little circulating library in an 
alley in Westminster, where she lends out, in fur- 
therance of the march of intellect, certain ancient, 
well-thumbed novels, minus some of the most inte- 
resting passages; her charge is buta penny a voluine, 
and the defendant Porter, namesake to the beverage 
he bore about, a pot boy at the Rising Sun, close by, 
being himself a rising son, was tempted by the price, 
as he used to carry widow Watkins her beer, and be- 
came one of her patrons upon tick, she doing the 
same with his master for beer; by which means she 
fancied she might get paid for the loan of her books, 
by the master stopping it out of the boy’s wages.— 
The boy Porter was a very Billy Lackaday; he blub- 
bered over the fates of all the heroes and heroines in 
widow Watkin’s library, and like Alexander, when 
he had conquered thein all, he wept that there were 
no more to conquer. In doing this, he built upa 
reckoning, at a penny a volume, of 3s. 9d. which, 
like a boy of honour, he promised to pay. All at 
once, Mrs. Watkin’s porter was not brought by 
Porter, but by another stout, hale lad, who informed 
her that his predecessor had been discharged for pe- 
culation, without a farthing of wages; he had received 
the money for various pints, and pots, and quarterns, 
till he had overrun the constable so much, that he 
was given in charge to one, and had up to Bow st., 
where, from his extreme youth, the charge was aban- 
doned, and he admonished and discharged. Fare- 
well now to the widow’s hopes of getting her 3s. 9d. 
of Boniface; on the contrary, that worthy gentleman 
made her cash up, at which she was angered, and 
finding where the boy Porter lived, she had now 
summoned him for the Ss. 9d. which he owed her 
for his literary pursuits: and here was the poor urchin 
to answer the demand as well as he could, He ad- 
mitted the borrowing of the books, and the vast plea- 
sure he had received from the perusal; but as to pay- 
ing 3s. 9d. he was just as able to pay the National 
Debt; he had not a farthing, nor, unfortunately, a 
character to get him one; he said their Worships 
might send him to Tothilfields if they pleased, in- 
deed he should thank them if they would; only he 
should be glad if they would order him a few of 
Scott’s novels to beguile his prison hours with. It 
appeared that Porter was enly 15 years old; the Com- 
missioners therefore told widow Watkins they must 
dismiss her charge, as the defendant was under age. 
**1 wish he was under the horsewhip as well,” ex- 
claimed the poor old woman, as she paid the expense 
of hearing, in addition to her loss of 3s. 9d.; ** but, 
(she added,) it shall be a lesson to me how I trust 
such young rascals again.” 

WATERING PLACES IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Baden, ‘the well-known and much-frequented water- 
ing-place, has been long celebrated. ‘lhe following 
account of it in the fifteenth century is interesting. 
Those warriors who would while away the interval 
between one campaign and another agreeably, betook 
themselves to Baden in Aargau. Here ina narrow 
valley, where the Limmat flows through its rocky 
bed, are hot springs of highly medicinal properties, 
Hither, to the numerous houses of public entertain- 
ment, resorted prelates, abbots, monks, nuns, sol- 
diers, statesmen, and all sorts of artificers. Asin our 
fashionable watering places, most of the visiters 
merely sought to dissipate ennui, enjoy life, and 
pursue pleasure. ‘The baths were most crowded at 
an early hour inthe morning, and those who did not 
bathe resorted thither to see acquaintances, with 
whom they could hold conversation from the galle- 
ries round the bath-rooms, while the bathers played 
at various games, or ate from floating tables, Love- 
ly females did not disdain to sue for alms from the 
gallery-loungers, who threw down coins of small 
amount, to enjoy the ensuing scramble. Flowers 
were strewn on the surface of the water, and the 
vaulted roof rang with music, vocal and instrumental. 
Towards noon the company sallied forth to the mea- 
dows in the neighbourhood ;acquaintances were easily 
made, and strangers became familiar. ‘The pleasures 
of the table were followed by jovial pledges in swift 
succession, till fife and drum summoned to the dance. 
Now fell the last barriers of reserve and decorum; 
and it is time to drop a veil over the scene.—But 
what horror seized the dissolute crowd when intelli- 
gence suddenly reached them that the plague was 
spreading its ravages over the land! Instant flight to 
the farthest mountain-recesses hardly baffled conta- 
gion; youth and strength afforded no security; even 
love and friendship yielded to the universal panic, 
and the sick were left to die without consolation or 
attendance. The wrath of God was traced in this 
visitation; the churches filled with penitent and pen- 
ance-performing sinners, and pilgrimages were made 
with all contrition and humility. Yet searcely had 
the scourge ceased to be felt, when the old mode was 
resumed as eagerly as ever.—Lardner’s Cyclop, 


GLEANINGS 
From the Memoirs of Marie Antoinette. 


Translated for the New York Mirror. 


The conflagration of the scaffolds intended for fire 


works for the celebration of the marriage of Louis 
XVI. is generally known. Amidst the distracted 
multitude pressing on every side, trampled under the 
horses’ feet, precipitated into the ditches of the Aue 
Royal and the square, Was a young man, with a girl 
with whom he was in love. She was beautiful; 
their attachment had lasted several years; pecuniary 
causes had delayed their union, but the following day 
they were to be married. Fora long time the lover, 
protecting his mistress, keeping her behind him, co- 
vering her with his own person, sustained her strength 
and courage. But the tumult, the cries, the terror, 
and peril, every moment increased. ‘* ] am sink- 
ing,” she said; *‘my strength fails—[ can go no fur- 
ther.” ‘* There is yet a way,” cried the lover in de- 
spair; ‘*geton my shoulders.” He feels that his ad- 
vice has been followed, and the hope of saving her 
whom he loves, redoubles his ardour and strength. 
He resists the most violent concussions: with his arms 
firmly extended before his breast, he with difficulty 
forces his way through the crowd; at length he clears 
it. Arrived at one of the extremities of the place, 
having set down his precious burthen, faltering, ex- 
hausted, fatigued to death, but intoxicated with joy, 
he turns round; it wasa different person! another 
more active, had taken advantage of his recommen- 
dation: his beloved was no more! 

The empress Maria Theresa was lefta widow at 
an age when her beauty was yet striking. She was 
secretly intormed of a scheme projected by her three 
principal ministers, to make themselves agreeable to 
her; of acompact made between them, that the losers 
should not suffer themselves to be infected with any 
feelings of jealousy towards him who should be for- 
tunate enough to gain his sovereign’s heart; and they 
had sworn that the successful one should be always 
the friend and support of the othertwo. The empress, 
being well assured of this fact, one day, alter the 
breaking up of the council over which she had pre- 
sided, turned the conversation upon the subject of wo- 
men, female sovereigns, and the duties of their sex 
and rank; and then applying her general reflections 
to herself in particular, she told them she hoped to 
guard herself all her life against weakness of the 
heart; but that ifever an irresistible feeling should 
make her alter her resolution, it should be only in 
favour of a man proof against ambition, not engaged 
in state affairs, accustomed and attached only to a 
private life, and its calm enjoyments—in a word, if 
her heart should betray her so far as tolead her to 
love a man invested with any important cflice, from 
the moment he should discover her sentiments, he 
should be contented to resign his place and his 
influence with the public. This was suflicient: the 
three ministers, more ambitious than gallant, gave 
up their project forever. 

Franklin appeared atcourt in the dress of an Ame- 
rican cultivator. His straight unpowdered hair, his 
round hat, bisbrown cloth coat, formed a contrast 
with the laced and embroidered coats, and the pow- 
dered and perfumed heads of the courtiers of Ver- 
sailles. This novelty turned the enthusiastic heads 
of the French women. Elegant entertainments were 
given to Doctor Franklin, who to the reputation of a 
natural philosopher, added the patriotic virtues which 
had invested him with the noble character of an apos- 
tle of liberty. Atone of these entertainments, the 
most beautiful woman out of three hundred, was se- 
lected to place a crown of laurels upon the white head 
of the American philosopher; and two kisses upon 
his cheeks, When the news of his death arrived in 
Paris, in 1790, a sociely of Printers met in an apart- 
ment of the Cordeliers convent, to celebrate a fune- 
ral festival in honour of the American philosopher. 
His bust was elevated upon a column in the middle 
of the room. Upon the head was placed a civic 
crown; below the bust were compositors’ cases, a 
press, aud other emblems of the art which the sage 
had cultivated. While one printer was pronounc- 
ing an eulogium upon Franklin, workmen were 
printing it; and the speech composed and pulled off 
as fast as uttered, was copiously distributed among 
the spectators brought together by this entertain- 
ment. 

During the American war, a general officer in the 
service of the United States, advanced with a score 


of men under the English batteries to reconnoitre- 


their position. His aid de camp, struck by a ball, 
fell at his side. The officers and orderly dragoons 
fled precipitately. The general, though under the 
fire of the cannon, approached the wounded man to 
see whether he had any signs of life remaining, or 
whether any help cous! be afforded him. Finding 
the wound had been mortal, he turned his eyes away 
with emotion, and slowly rejoined the group which 
had got out of the reach of the pieces. ‘This instance 
of courage and humanity took place at the battle of 
Monmouth. Gen. Clinton, who commanded the 
English troops, knew that the Marquis de La Fayette 
generally rode upon a white horse; it was upon a 
white that the general officer who retired so slowly 
was mounted: Clinton desired the gunners not to fire. 
This noble forbearance probably saved M. de La 
Fayette’s life, for it washe himself. At that time he 
was but twenty-two years of age. 


Translated and versified for the New York Mirror. 
SPANISH PROVERBS. 
If you a gentleman would know, 
*Tis he whose deeds proclaim him so. 
If thou from quarrels keepest free, 
Thou never canst a witness be. 


What fathers miserably acquire, 
Their sons will throw into the fire, 


With spectacles and locks of gray 
Love seldom can be made to stay. 


With very many war pursue, 
To council go with very few. 


A word’s a thing that flies away, 
But writing may be made to say. 


Who idle is when fortane shines, 
When she departs the first repines. 


If youth had wisdom, age had power, 
Nought would be wanting for an hour. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpbay, Jury 28, 1882. 


In the work on Epidemic Cholera by Drs. Bell 
anil Condie, just published by T. Desilver, Jr. 247 
Market street, all classes of readers may find valua- 
ble instruction. The introductory part, being the 
Report of the College of Physicians, to which we 
have already more than once adverted, contains a 
clear history of the disease, its modifying causes, in 
localities and manner of living, and the means of pre- 
vention which general experience has shown to be 
most effectual. Much curious information is also 
contained in the two first chapters of the work it- 
self, showing the points of resemblance between 
Cholera and former epidemic diseases. The body 
of the work, including several interesting documents, 
in an appendix, is just what medical men must want 
at this juncture. They will there find a full, but 
yet well digested account of the best and most suc- 
cessful modes of practice in Cholera, adopted in In- 
dia, Russia, Germany, France and England. For 
them also the chapters on the symptoms and post- 
mortem appearances will possess a marked interest. 
In fine, we can assert on good authority, that the con- 
tents of this little volume of Drs. Bell and Condie 
exhibits the available and really practical matter scat- 
tered through works and essays almost innumerable 
on the Cholera. 


Benj. S. Bonsall, Esq. has been elected a member 
of the Board of Health, in the place of Thomas 
Phipps, deceased. 


The Quebec Mercury mentions, in proof that 
those who are actively engaged in business are not so 
liable to take the cholera as the idle and intemperate, 
that of 362 subscribers to the Quebec Exchange, a 


connected with shipping, only one death has taken 
place, that of a person residing in the upper town, 
and predisposed to infection both by timidity and 
constitution. 


The whole number of deaths in New York last 
week was 887. Of these 716 were the victims of ma- 
lignant cholera; 26 consumption; 17 convulsions; and 
one intemperance. 


THE DRAMA IN LONDON. 

By an existing law in relation to dramatic enter- 
tainmenis in London, it appears that the proprietors 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden have the exclu- 
sive privilege of performing the legitimate drama 
at their respective theatres, and the proprietors of 
the minor theatres are liable to a heavy penalty fer 
the violation of this law. Thisis justly characterised 
by the London Sun as an odious monopoly, and we 
are glad to perceive the energies of such menas Bul- 
wer, the novelist, and Shiel, the dramatist, both 
members of Parliament, directed towards its destruc- 
tion. 

ln the House of Commons on a recent occasion 
Mr. Bulwer moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the present state of the laws in relation to Dra- 
matic Literature. He alluded to the existing law 
upon the subject of the theatres, and said: 


*¢ The question was, how far the existence of such 

a state of things was just or beneficial to the public? 
(Hear, hear.) For his own part he was of opinion 
that it was unjust, and not beneficial to the public. 
He was prepared to contend that the only reason 
which had rendered it necessary to suppress drama- 
tic performances at minor theatres no longer exist- 
ed; and he was also prepared to contend that the 
unds on which patents were granted to the t 
ouses were not fulfilled. In the reign of Charles the 
Second, after the heat of the restoration, the minor 
theatres had certainly become scenes of great inde- 
cency, and restrictions were at that period necessary. 
Those restrictions, however, were introduced, not 


for the protection of literature, but for the preserva- 


class almost exclusively occupied in commerce, and. 


tion of public decency. To prove that no such re- 
striction was now necessary, he need only refer to 
any Hon. Gentleman who had visited any of the mi- 
nor theatres in this metropolis, to say whether both 
the performers and the audience were not of the 
most respectable description. The only reason, 
therefore, for which the restriction was imposed on 
the minor theatres no longer existed.—( Hear, hear. ) 
Now the reason why patents were granted originally 
was for the purpose of preserving the dignity of the 
national drama, though he believed the attempt had 
been productive of consequences directly contrary to 
those intended to have been produced. No sooner 
were the two great theatres invested witha monopo- 
ly, than their proprietors and managers directed their 
attention to secure decoration rather than to a culti- 
vation of the national drama. It was a reproach ap- 
plied to Sir William Davenant, that he attended too 
much to exhibition and decoration, and the same re- 
proach was applicable to many subsequent proprie- 
tors and managers of the patent theatres. The ex- 
traordinary baldness and absence of talent displayed 
in the dramatic productions of modern times, more 
than in any other branch of literature, was to be as- 
cribed, in his opinion, in some degree, to the mono- 
poly possessed by the patent theatres. Be that as it 
might, when the proprietors of those theatres were 
entrusted with such a monopoly for the support of 
dramatic literature, they were bound to see how far 
the object had been effected? They might say to the 
patentees, ‘* We have given you peculiar and exten- 
sive privileges to uphold the dignity of our national 
drama. Where are the immortal tragedies, where 
the pure and sparkling comedies which you have 
produced? True, you have had lions and jugglers, 
and sword-swallowers in abundance, but have you 
preserved the national drama inviolate, as when you 
took it from the hands of Ben Jonson and Shak- 
speare’” If they found that, instead of tragedies and 
comedies, the great theatres had cosmoramas and 
dioramas, and lions, and horses, and boa-constric- 
tors, no one could say that the object for which the 
patents were granted had been effected. Seeing that 
the reasons why dramatic performances were re- 
stricted at the minor houses no longer existed, and 
that the reason on which the patents were granted 
had not been fulfilled, they had next to see what in- 
Jury and injustice an adherence to the present sys- 
tem inflicted on the public. What the law now said 
to the public was that they must go to only two thea- 
tres to see the regular drama performed. No mat- 
ter where the playgoer lived—whether he was a re- 
sident of Paddington or the Tower Hamlets—of 
Shoreditch or of Westminster—the whole playgoing 
population must disgorge itself into Covent Garden 
end Drury Lane; and when arrived at one of those 
theatres, ten to one but they had to see a bad melo- 

drama, and, if they were in particularly good luck, a 
couple of lions, and a diorama.—(A laugh. ) It might 
be said, in answer to some of his remarks, that 
though the performances at the minor theatres were 
illegal, yet they continued to exist. That what was 
illegal should continue to-exist was itself a sufficient 

ground for inquiry; but the fact was that the proprie- 

tors of the minor theatres were subject to very severe 

penalties. If those penalties were inflicted, what 

injury and injustice would it be; and, not being in- 

flicted, he asked whether laws subjecting persons to 

such penalties were not absolute mockeries’—( Hear, 

hear.) ‘The minor theatres could not be put down 

in the teeth of public opinion, and it was therefore 

incumbent upon the Legislature to give those thea- 

tres a legal and regulated character. One of the 

greatest evils of the present system was the partial 

manner in which it was made a handle to oppress 

and injure individuals. 
prosecuted and punished for earning his bread in the 
same manner in which another man earned it with 
impunity. The granting of patents was the reason 
why the houses which possessed these patents pre- 
sented such ground for complaint from their over- 
grown size. No sooner had the proprietors of the 
two houses got a monopoly than they set about en- 
larging their theatres, and this was now a ground of 
complaint universally feltand acknowledged. There 
was only one remedy for this evil—namely, to take 
away the patents from those houses. It would not 
do to diminish the size of the theatres without taking 
away the patents, for that would be to reduce the 
accommodation at the same time that they encou- 
raged an increase in the number of playgoers.” 


In another part of his speech he said:— 


The laws relating to dramatic copyrights were sig- 
nal instances of the neglect of the legislature of the 
interests of authors. ‘Ihe managers of theatres de- 
rived all the profit from the intellectual exertion of 
the dramatic author. If the play were damned, the 
author received all the disgrace, and if it succeeded, 
he often went without a shilling profit. Whether 
the author liked it or not, his composition was fre- 
quently the subject of managerial experiment. As 
in the case of Lord Byron, although he never intend- 
ed his work for the stage, the dramatic author was 
liable to be damned for the gratification of the ma- 
nager, and without any respect for the dignity of the 
national drama, The person who invented a new 
bit for a bridle, or a new wheel for a carriage, made 
a fortune, whilst the intellectual workman who com- 
posed a successful dramatic work, generally added 
nothing to his comfort or his fortune. If Shakspeare 
were now to appear and publish a volume of his 
plays, the manager might gain a thousand pounds b 
the performance, and the actors another thousand, 
while Shaks would be allowed to starve in his 


garret. Without trespassing further on the attention 
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se, he might be allowed to say that, as 4 
that and as one of the — 
was anxious to free this country from the disgrace 0 
bad and unnecessary laws on the one hand, and the 
want of laws on the other. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. O'Connell. — 
Mr. Shiel supported it. His remarks were particu 
larly eloquent and cogent. In relation to the rights 


of authors, he observed: 

The last question was—should not authors be ed 
cured some of the fruits of their success’ A play 
is performed; it is eminently prosperous; the aut th 
receives a certain sum on the 3d, the 9th, the 20t 
representation. Why should bis emoluments end 
there? Why, as long as the theatre has a profit, 
should he not participate in it? Why should the 
managers of the provincial theatres be permitted to 
perform his play and allow him no portion of the 
receipts?—(Hear. )—Take the case of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. ‘hat gentleman—whose name he felta 

culiar pleasure in naming in that House, because 
Re wasa near relative of that illustrious person who 
had in that House been so 
had written a variety of works which refuted the 
allegation that dramatic genius was extinct. The 
tears of thousands who witnessed Virginius perform- 
ed by Macready, afforded the best proof that the tra- 

ic muse had not departed from the British stage.— 
Fis new production was as deeply impressed with 
the signet of genius. Was it not most unjust that, 
from the performances of his tragedies in the thea- 
tres of Dublin, Liverpool, and Edinburgh, he could 
derive no sort of emnolument?—(Hear, hear.) But 
he was convineed that to these abuses an end would 
be put. A great interest had been displayed on this 
subject by men apparently alien and foreign from it. 


The motion succeeded by a handsome majority. 
It is pleasant to see literary men of such reputation 
indulging in a debate of this character. Bulwer’s 
speech throughout is marked by sound sense, just 
reasoning, and the eloquence of genius. We regret 
we cannot find space for the whole of it in our co- 
lums, The passages in relation to the rights of au- 
thors convey a proper hint with regard to those in 
our own country. 


AN AFRICAN QUEEN. 

The two small volumes just published by the Har- 
pers, containing the narrative of the Landers through 
Africa, and down the Niger to the sea, have many 
passages of interest in relation to the habits, manners 
and customs of the various tribes or nations of Afri- 
cans, among whom the travellers resided fora short 
season. We intend to transfer several of these to 
our pages in the absence of more important or more 
interesting matter, and as we can find room, and have 
selected for this morning the following portrait of an 
African Queen. 


The eyes of man are so placed in his head, that it 
has been frequently observed, whether sitting or 
standing, he can behold earth and sky at the same 
moment without inconvenience, which is an advan- 
tage, I believe, that no other animal possesses in an 
equal degree, if he does at all. As I was reflecting 
on this circumstance, 1 happened to cast my eyes 
toward the horizon, to convince inyself of its re- 
ality, when I found the tall masculine figure of 
Obie’s favourite daughter intercepted it entirely from 
my view. Being thus balked for the moment in 
my intentions, | was instantly diverted from them, 
and } thought the opportunity favourable for study- 
ing the physiognomy and person of King Boy’s 
** ladye-love.” Addizetta may be between twenty 
and thirty * ges of age, or perhaps younger, for she 
takes snuff, and females arrive at womanhood in 
warm countries much sooner than in cold ones.— 
Her person is tall, stout, and well proportioned, 
though it has not dignity sufficient to be command- 
ing; her countenance is round and open, but dull, 
and almost inexpressive; mildaess of manners, even- 
ness of temper, and inactivity of body also, might, 
notwithstanding, I think, be clearly defined in it; 
on the whole she had a perfect virginity of face, 
which betrays not the smallest symptom of feeling. 
Her forehead is smooth and shining as polished 
ebony, but is rather too low to be noble; her eyes 
full, large, and beautiful, though languid; her cheeks 
of a Dutch-like breadth and fulness; her nose finely 
compressed; but not quite so distinguished a feature 
as the negro nose in general; there is a degree of 
prettiness about her mouth, the lips not being disa- 
greeably large, which is further embellishe by a 
set of elegant teeth, perfeatiy even and regular, and 
white as the teeth of her greyhound; her chin—but 
Lam unable to describe a chin; L only know that it 
agrees very well with the other features of the face. 

Addizetto seldom laughs, but smiles or simpers 
most engagingly whenever she is more than ordi- 
narily pleased; and she seems not to be unconscious 
of the powerful influence which these smiles have 
over the mind of her husband. Her dress and per- 
sonal ernaments may be described in a few words; 
the former consisting simply of a picce of figured 
silk, encircling the waist, and extending as far as 
the knees, her woolly hair, which is tastefully 
braided, is enclosed ina net, and ends in a peak at 
the top; the net is adorned, but not profusely, with 


coral beads, strings of which hang from the crown to 
the forehead. She wears necklaces of the same 
costly bead, copper rings encircle her fingers and 
great toes, bracelets of ivory her waist, and enor- 
mous rings, also of elephant’s tusks, decorate her 
legs, near the ankle, by which she is almost disabled 
from walking, on account of their ponderous weight 
and immense size. I had almost finished the scrutiny 
of her person, when Addizetta, observing me regard- 
ing her with more than common attention, at length 
caught my eye, and turned away her head with a 
triumphant kind of smile, as muchas to say, ‘‘Ay, 
white man, you may well admire and adore my 
person; I perceive you are struck with my beauty, 
and no wonder, neither;” yet I immetliately checked 
the ill-natured construction which | had put on her 
looks, and accused myself of injustice. For though, 
said I to myself, Addizetta, poor simple savage, may 
be as fond of admiration as her white sisters in more 
civilized lands; yet her thoughts, for aught I know, 
might have been very remote from vanity and self- 
love. However, that she smiled I am quite certain, 
and very prettily too, for I saw a circling dimple 
radiating upon her full, round cheek, which termi- 
nated in a momentary gleam of animation, and illu- 
minated her dark languishing eye like a flash of 
light—and what could all this mean? I had for- 
gotten to say that the person of Obie’s daughter is 
tattooed in various parts; but the incisions or rather 
lacerations, are irregular and unseemly. Her bosom 
in particular, bears evident marks of the cutting and 
gashing which it had received when Addizetta was 
a child; for the wounds having badly healed, the 
skin over them is risen a full half inch above the 
natural surface. By the side ofeach eye, near the 
temple vein, a representation of the point of an 
arrow is alone formed with tolerable accurracy. 
‘They look as though indigo had been inserted into 
the flesh with a needle; and by this peculiarity, with 
which every female’s face is impressed, the Eboe 
women are distinguished from their neighbours and 
surrounding tribes. 

Before breakfast, Addizetta was employed above 
an hour in cleaning and polishing her teeth, by rub- 
bing them with the fibrous roots of a certain shrub 
or tree which are much esteemed and generally 
used for the purpose in her own country, as well as 
in the more interior parts. Great part of the day is 
consumed by many thousands of individuals in this 
amusing occupation, and to this cause the brilliant 
whiteness of their teeth, for which Africans, general- 
ly speaking, are remarkable, may be attributed. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

A new novel entitled ** Krosrernem, or the 
Masque,” has recently appeared in London. It is 
from the pen of the ** English Opium Eater,” and is 
spoken of in strong terms of approbation in several 
of the periodicals. The following notice of it, is co- 
pied from the New Monthly for Jane:— 


‘‘ The story is an episode in the famous Thirty 
Years War, and Klosterheim .is taken as the repre- 
sentative, in the main features of its political distrac- 
tions, of a multitude of German cities. It was not on 
the roll of the free cities of the Empire, but in the 
nature of an appenage in the family of a certain Land- 
grave of X At the period of the story, the 
Landgraviate was in the occupancy ofa Prince every 
where odious for the harshness of his government and 
the gloomy austerity of his character, with a some- 
what suspicious title, and a strong bias to the Swed- 
ish interest. Ata time when the religious and poli- 
tical attachment of Europe were brought into colli- 
sions so strange, that the foremost auxiliary of the 
Protestant interest in Germany was also the most dis- 
tinguished Cardinal in the Church of Rome, it did 
not appear inconsistent with this strong leaning to 
the King of Sweden, that the Landgrave was private- 
ly known to be a bigoted Catholic, who practised the 
severest penances, and tyrant as he showed himself 
to others, grovelled, himself, an abject devotee, at 
the foot of a haughty confessor. Rumors, too, of a 
dark and ominous tendency, arising no one knew 
whence, nor by whom encouraged, pointed injurious- 
ly to the past history of the Landgrave, aud to some 

readful exposure which was affirmed to be hanging 
over his head. His predecessor, the late Landgrave, 
had been assassinated in a very mysterious manner 
upon a hunting party. ‘The Landgraviate was pro- 
nounced by some of the most distinguished juris- 
prudents, a female appenage; and a lady, then in 
obscurity, was alluded to as the agent of redress 
to others through that of her own heavy wrongs. 
These rumours were not the less acceptable to the 
people of Klosterheim, because they connected the 
impending punishment of the hated Landgrave with 
the restoration of the imperial connexion. Conspi- 
racies were moving in darkness both in the Council 
of the Burghers and of the University. ‘he city, 
the University, and the numerous convents, were 
crowded to excess with refugees, who sought shelter 
in this sequestered nook from the storm of war and 
desolation that raved and whistled on every side 
around. Malcontents also, of every denomination, 
emissaries of all the numerous factions which then 
agitated Germany, great persons with special reasons 
for courting temporary seclusion, and preserving 
strict incognito; misers who fled with their hoards of 
gold and jewels to this city of refuge; desolate ladies 
trom the surrounding provinces, in search of protec- 
tion for themselves, or for the honour of their daugh- 
ters; and prophets and enthusiasts of every descrip- 
tion, whom the magnitude of the political events and 


their religious origin, so naturally called forth in 
swarms; these, and the many more, with their at- 
tendants, troops, students, and the terrified peasantry 
from the country round about, had swelled the city 
of Klosterheim, from a total of about 17,000 to 36,000 
or 37,000. 

All these cireumstances, combined with the hope 
of some dim religious judgment, like that which 
ruined CEdipus, brooding over the Landgrave, and 
the slight tenure upon which all men held their lives 
in those wild, tumultuous times, naturally threw the 
thoughts of the Klosterheimers much upon the other 
world; and communication with it and its burthen of 
secrets was eagerly sought by every variety of agen- 
cies, ghosts, divination, magic, and all other sorts of 
superstition. Just at this critical juncture a myste- 
rious masque made its appearance to many persons 
by night; and on the walls, in the most public places, 
was found a notice posted:— 

** Landgrave, beware! Henceforth not you, but 
I, govern in Klosterheim. 

(Signed) “Tae Masavue.” 

The strict fulfilment of this threat forms the sequel 
of the story. There isa love plot running through 
the whole, of course; for so much fighting and scuf- 
fling without any love, would be dry work indeed.— 
Bat we mean not to disclose a syllable of the denoue- 
ment, for fear of dulling the edge of the appetite of 
one of our fair readers. The fault of the book 
is its being too short. There is not sufficient room 
for a full and satisfactory developement of the cha- 
racters. There isa certain Colonel Von Aremberg, 
of whom we feel quite certain the author intended to 
have made a great deal more when he set out.— 
**Klosterheim” should have been in three volumes 
instead of one, 


A new and elegant steamboat, four hundred tons 
burden, with a double engine of eighty horse power 
each, was launched at Erie, Pa. a fortnight since.— 
She was built and is owned by Col. C. W. Reed, of 
the borough of Erie. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DEATH OF GOETHE. 


In the obituary of these days stands one article of 
quite peculiar import; the time, the place, and par- 
ticulars of which will have to be often repeated, and 
re-written, and continue inremembrance many centu- 
ries; this, namely, that Johann Wolfgangvon Goethe 
died at Weimer on the 22d of March, 1832. It was 
about eleven in the morning; ‘the expired,” says the 
record, ** without any apparent suffering, having, a 
few minutes previously, called for paper for the pur- 
pose of writing, and expressed his delight at the ar- 
rival of spring.”” A beautiful death; like that of a 
soldier found faithful at his post, and in the cold 
hand his arms still grasped! The poet’s last words 
are a greeting of the new-awakened earth; his last 
movement is to work at his appointed task. Beau- 
tiful; what we might call a Classic sacred death; if 
it were not rather an Elijah-translation, —in a chariot 
not of fire and terror, but of hope and soft vernal sun- 
beams! It was at Frankfort on the Mayn, on the 
28th of August, 1749, that this man entered the 
world; and now, gently we!coming the birth-day of 
his eighty-second spring, he closes his eyes, and 
takes tarewell. 

So then, our greatest has departed. That melody 
of life, with its cunning tones, which took captive ear 
and heart, has gone silent; the heavenly force that 
dwelt here victorious over so much, is here no long- 
er; thas far, not farther, by speech and by act, shall 
the wise man utter bimself forth. The Eud! What 
solemn meaning lies in that sound, as it peals mourn- 
fully through the soul, when a living friend has pas- 
sed away! All now is closed irrevocably; the changes 
full life-picture growing daily into new cohereuce, 
under new touches and hues, has suddenly become 
completed and unchangeable; there as it lay, it 1s 
dipped, from this moment, in the ether of the Hea- 
vens, and shines trausfigured, to endure even so—tur 
ever. ‘Time, and Time’s empire; stern, wide-de- 
vouring, yet not without their grandeur! The week- 
day man, who was one of us, has put on the garments 
of Eternity, and become radient and triumphant; the 
present is all at ouce the past; Hope is suddenly cut 
away, and only the backward vistas of Memory re- 
main, shone on by a light that proceeds not from this 
earthly sun. 

‘The death of Goethe, even for the many hearts 
that personally loved him, is nota thing to be la- 
mented over; is to be viewed in his own spirit, as a 
thing full of greatness and sacredness. ‘ For all 
men it is appointed once to die.” ‘To this man the 
full measure of a man’s life had been granted, and a 
course and task such as to only a few in the whole 
generations of the world; what else could we hope or 

uire but that now he should be called hence, and 
have leave to depart, ‘‘having finished the work that 
was given him to do?” If his course, as we may say 
of him more justly than of any other, was like the 
Sun’s, so also was hisgoing down. For, indeed, as 
the material Sun is the eye and revealer of all things, 
so is Poetry, so is the World-Poet in a spiritual 
sense: Goethe’s life, too, if we examine it, is well 
represented in that emblem of asolar Day. Beauti- 
fully rose our summer sun, gorgeous in the red fer- 
vid East, scattering the spectres and sickly damps 


triumphant through the upper realms, and now 
mark ao how he sets! So Stirbt ein Aeld: aube- 
tungevoll! **So dies a hero: sight to be worshipped:”” 
And yet, when the inanimate, material Sun, has 
sunk and disappeared, it will happen that we stand 
to gaze into the still glowing West; and here rise 
great, pale, motionless clouds like coulisses or cur- 
tains, to close the flame-theatre within; and then, in 
that death pause of the Day an unspeakable feeling 
will come over us: it is as if the poor sounds of Time, 
those hammerings of tired Labour on his anvils, 
those Voices of simple men, had become awful and 
supernatural; as if in listening, we could hear them 
‘‘mingle with the everpealing tone of old Eternity.” 
In such moments the secrets of life lie opener to us; 
mysterious things flirt over the soul; life itself seems 
holier, wondertul, and fearful. How much more 
when our sunset was ofa living sun; and its bright 
countenance and shining return to us, not on the more 
row, but ‘*no more again, at all, forever!” Ip such 
a scene, silence, as over the mysterious-great, is for 
him that has some feeling thereof, the fittest wood. — 
Nevertheless by silence, the distant is not brought 
into communion; the feeling of each is without re- 
sponse from the bosom of his brother. There are 
now, what some years ago there were not, English 
hearts that know something of what those three words 
‘Death of Goethe,” mean: to such men, among their 
many thoughts on the event, which are not to be 
translated into speech, may these few, through that 
imperfect medium, prove acceptable. 
**Death,”’ says the Philosopher, ‘isa commingling 
of Eternity with Time; in the death of a good man, 
Eternity is seen looking through-time.” With such 
a sublimity here offered to eye and heart, it is not 
unnatural to look with new earnestness beforé and 
behind, and ask, what space in those years and eons 
of computed ‘Time, this man with his activity may 
influence; what relation to the world of change and 
mortality, which the earthly name Life, he who is 
ao now called to the Immortals, has borne and may 
ear. 


Goethe, it is commonly said, made a new era in 
Literature; a Poetic era began with him, the end or 
ulterior tendencies of which are nowise generally vi- 
sible. This common saying is a true one, and true 
with a far deeper meaning than, to the most, it con- 
veys. Were the Poet but a sweet sound singer, so- 
lacing the ear of the idle with pleasant songs, and the 
new Poet one who could sing his idle, pleasant song 
to a new air, we should account him a small matter, 
and his performance small. But this man, it is not 
unknown to many, was a Poet in sucha senseas the 
late generations haye witnessed no other; as it is, in 
this generation, akind of distinction to believe in the 
existe.ce of, in the possibility of. ‘The true Poet is 
ever, as of old, the Seer; whose eye has been gifted 
to discern the godlike mystery of God’s universe, 
and decipher some new lines of its celestial writing: 
we can still callhim a Vates and Seer; for he sees 
into this greatest of secrets ‘‘the open secret;” hidden 
things become clear; how the future (both resting on 
Eternity) is but another phasis of the present; thereby 
are his words in very truth prophetic, what he has 
spoken shall be done. 


It begins now to be every where surmised that the 
real Force, which in this world all things must ubey, 
is Insight, Spiritual Vision and Determination. The 
Thought is parent of the Deed, nay, is living soul of 
it, and last and continual, as ay as first mover of 
it; is the foundation, and beginning, and essence, 
therefore, of man’s whole existence here below. In 
this sense, it has been said, the word of man (the ut- 
tered thoughts of man) is still a magic formula, 
whereby herulesthe world. Do not the winds and 
waters, and all tumultuous powers, inanimate and 
animate, obey him? A poor, quite mechanical, Mee 
gician speaks—and fire winged ships cross the ocean 
at his bidding. Our mark, above all, that ‘‘raging 
of the nations,” wholly in contention, desperation, 
and dark chaotic fury, how the meek voice of a He- 
brew Martyr aud Redeemer stills it into order, and 
a savage Karth becomes kind and beautiful, and the 
‘habitation of horrid cruelty” a temple of peace,— 
The true sovereign of the world, who moulds the 
world like soft wax, according to his pleasure, is 
he who lovingly secs into the world; the “inspired 
Thinker,” whom in these days we name Poet. The 
true sovereign is the Wise Man. 


However, as the Moon, which can heave up the 
Atlantic, sends notin her obedient billows at once, 
but gradually; and, for example, the Tide, which 
swells to-day on our shores and washes every creek, 
rose in the bosom of the great ocean (astronomers as- 
sure us) eight-and-forty hours ago; and indeed all- 
world movements, by naturedeep, are by nature calm, 
and flow and swell onwards with a certain majestic 
slowness—so, too, with the impulse of the Great 
Man, and the effect he has to manifest un other men. 
‘To such a one we may grant some generation or two 
before the celestial impulse be ,impressed on the 
world will universally proclaim itself, and become 
(like the working of the moon,) if still not intelligi- 
ble, yet palpable, to all men; some generation or two 
more, wherein it has to grow, and expand, and en- 
velope all things, before it can reach its acme; and 
therefore mingling with other movements anew im- 
pulser, at length cease to require a specific observa- 
tion or designation. Longer or shorter such period 
may be, according to the nature of the impulse itself, 
and of the elements it works in; according, above all, 
as the impulse was intrinsically great and deep- 
reaching, or only wide-spread, superficial aod tran- 


(of both of which there were enough to scatter)— 
strong benignant in his noon-day clearness, walking 


sient. ‘Thus, if David Hume is at this hour pontiff 
of the world, and rules most hearts, and guides most 
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tongues, (the hearts and ton 
in vain rebel against him) there are nevertheless, 
symptoms that his task draws towards completion; 
and now in the distance his successor becomes visible. 
On the other hand, we have seen a Napoleon, like 


was appointed chiefly to work) explode his whole vir- 
tue suddenly, and thunder himself out and silent, in 
a space of five-and-twenty years. While again, for 
a man of true greatness working with spiritual im- 


lements, two centuries is no uncommon period; nay, 
on this Earth of ours, there have been men whose 
impulses had not completed its developement till af- 
ter fifteen hundred years; and might, perhaps, be 
seen still individually subsistent after two thousand. 

But, as was once written, “though our clock strikes 
when there is a change from hour to hour, no ham- 
oer in the horolege of time peals through the uni- 
verse to proclaim that there isa change from era to 
era.” The true beginning is oftenest unnoticed, and 
unnoticeable. Thus domengo wrong in their reckon- 
ing; and grope hither and thither, not knowing where 
they are, or in what course their history runs. Within 
this last century, for instance, with its wild doings 
and destroyings, what hope, grounded in miscalcula- 
tion, ending in disappointment. How many world 
famous victories were gained and lost, dynasties 
founded and subverted, revolutions accomplished, con- 
stitutions sworn to; and ever the ‘new era’ was come, 
was coming, yet still it came not, but the time con- 
tinued sick! “Alas, all these were but spasmodic con- 
vulsions of the death-sick time; the crisis of cure and 
re-generation to the time was not there indicated-— 
The.real new era was when a Wise Man came into 
the world with clearness of vision and greatness of 
soul to accomplish this old high enterprise, amid 
these difficulties, yet again: A Life of Wisdom.— 
Such a man became, by Heaven’s preappointment, 
in every deed, the Redeemer of the time. Did he 
not bear the curse of the time? He was filled full 
with its scepticism, bitterness, hollowness, and thou- 
sandfold contradictions, till his heart was like to 
break: but he subdued all this, rose victorious over 
this, and manifoldly by word and act showed others 
that come after, how todo the like. Honour to him 
who first, ‘through the impassable, paves a road!” 
Such indeed is the task of every great man; nay, of 
every good man, in one or the other sphere, since 

oodness is greatness; and the good man, high or 
Satie, is ever a martyr, anda ‘‘spiritual hero that 
ventures forward into the gulf for our deliverance.” 
The gulf into which this man ventured, which he 
tamed and rendered habitable, was the greatest and 
most perilous of all, wherein truly all others lie in- 
cluded: * The whole distracted Existence of Man is 
an age of unbelief. Whoso lives, whoso with earnest 
mind studies to live wisely in that mad element, may 

et know, perhaps too well, what an enterprise was 

ere; and for the Chosen of our time, who could pre- 
vail in that same, have the higher reverence, aud a 
gratitude such as belong to no other. 

How far he prevailed in it, by what means, with 
what endurances and achievements, will in due sea- 
son be estimated; those volumes called Goethe’s 
Works, will receive no further addition or alteration; 
and the record of his whole spiritual endeavour lies 
written there; were the man or men but ready who 
could read it rightly! A glorious record; wherein he 
that would understand himself and his environment, 
and struggles for escape out of darkness into light, 
as for the one thing needful, and will long thankfully 
study. For the whole chaotic time, what it has sut- 
ferec, attained, and striven after, stands imaged 
there; interpreted, ennobled into poetic clearness. 
From the passionate longings and wailings of ‘*Wer- 
ter,”? spoken as from the heart of all Europe; on- 
wards through the wild unearthly melody of “Faust” 
(like the spirit song of falling worlds;) to that se- 
renely smiling wisdom of ** Meisters Lehrjahre,” 
and the German Hafiz,—whai an interval; and all en- 
folded in an etherial music,as from unknown spheres, 
harmoniously uniting all! A long interval; and wide 
as well as long: for this was a universal man. His- 
tory, science, art, human activity under every aspect; 


the laws of light in his ‘* Farbenlehre;” the laws of 


wild Italian life in his **Benvenuto Cellina;” nothing 


escaped him, nothing that he did not look into, that 


he did not see into. Consider too the genuineness 


of whatsover he did; his hearty, idiomatic way; sim- 
plicity with loftiness, and erial grace. Pure works 
of art, completed with an antique Grecian polish, as 

‘* Xenien;” Patriarchal Sayings, which, since the 
Hebrew Scriptures were closed, we know not where 
to match; in whose homely depths lie often the ma- 


Torquato Tasso,” as Iphigene,” 


terials for volumes. 


To measure and estimate all this, as we said, the 
time is not come; a century hence will be the fitter 
time, He who investigates it best will find its mean- 
ing greatest, and be the readiest to acknowledge that 
it transeends him. Let the reader have seen, before 
he attempts to oversee. A poor reader, in the mean 
while, were he, who discerned not here the authentic 
rudiments of that same New Era, whereof we have 
Wonderously, the 
wrecks and pulverised rubbish of ancient things, in- 
stitutions, religions, forgotten noblenesses, made 
alive again by the breath of Genius, lie here in new 
coherence and incipient union, the spirit of Art 
working creative through the mass; that chaos, into 
which the eighteenth century with its wild war of 
hypocrites and sceptics had reduced the Fast, begins 
here once more to be a world. This, the highest 
that can be said of written books, is to be said of 


so often had false warning. 


es, even in those that 


beginning of a new time. The corner-stone of a 

new social edifice for mankind is laid there; firmly, 

as before, on the natural rock, far extending traces 

of a ground-plan we can also see, which future cen- 

turies may go on to enlarge, amend, and work into 
reality. ‘These sayings seem strange to some; never- 
theless, they are not empty exaggerations, but ex- 
pressions, in their way, of a belief, which is not now: 
of yesterday; perhaps when Goethe has been read 
and meditated for another generation, they will not 
seem so strange. 


Precious is the new light of knowledge which our 
teacher conquers-for us; yet small to the new light of 
Love which also we derive from him; the most im- 
portant element of any man’s Performance is the 
Life he has accomplished. Under the intellectual 
union of marand man, which works by precept, lies 
a holier union of affection, working by example; the 
influences of which latter, mystic, deep-reaching, 
all-embracing, can still less be computed. For Love 
is ever the beginning of Knowledge, as fire is of light; 
works also more in ihe manner of fire. That Goethe 
was a great teacher of men means already that he was 
a good man; that he himself learned; in the school of 
experience had striven and proved victorious. To 
now many hearers languishing, nigh dead, in the air- 
less dungeon of Unbelief (a true vacuum and nonen- 
tity) has the assurance that there was such a man, 
that such a man was still possible, come like tidings 
of great joy! He who would learn to reconcile Re- 
verence with Clearness, to deny and defy what is false, 
yet believe and worship what is true; amid raging 
factions, bent on what is either altogether empty or 
has substance in it only for a day, which stormfully 
convulse and fear hither and thither a distracted, ex- 
piring system of society, to adjust himself aright; 
and, working for the world, and in the world, keep 
himself unspotted from the world, let him look here. 
This man, we may say, became morally great, by 
being in his own age what in some other ages many 
might have been: a genuine Man. Hisgrand excel- 
lency was this, that he was genuine. As his primary 
faculty, the foundation of all others, was Intellect, 
depth and force of Vision, so his primary virtue was 
justice, was the courage to be just. A giant’s strength 
we admired in him; yet a strength ennobled into soft- 
est mildness; even like that ‘‘silent rockbound 
strength of a world,” on whose bosom, that rests on 
the adamant, grow flowers. The gentlest of hearts 
was also the bravest; fearless, unwearied, peacefully 
invincible. A completed Man; the trembling sensi- 
bility, the wild enthusiasm of a Mignca, can assort 
with the scornful world-mockery of a Mephistophe-~ 
les; and each side of many-sided life receives its 
due from him. 


Goethe reckoned Schiller happy that hedied young, 
in the full vigour of his days: that we could “figure 
him as a youth for ever.”” To himself a different, 
higher destiny was appointed. Through all the 
changes of man’s life, onwards to its extreme verge 
he was to go; and through them all nobly. In youth, 
flatterings of fortune, uninterrupted outward pros- 
perity cannot corrupt him; a wise observer must re- 
mark, ‘‘only a Goethe, at the sum of earthly happi- 
ness, can keep his Phenix-wings unsinged.”— 
Through manhood, in the most complex relations, 
as poet, courtier, politician, man of business, man of 
speculation; in the middle of revolutions and coun- 
ter-revolutions, outward and spiritual; with the 
world loudly for him, with the world loudly or si- 
lently against him; in all seasons and situations, he 
holds equally on his way. Old age itself, which is 
called dark and feeble, he was to render lovely: who 
that looked upon him there, venerable in himself, and 
in the word’s reverence, ever the clearer, the purer, 
but could have prayed that he too were such an old 
man? And did not the kind Heavens continue kind, 
and grant to a career so glorious the worthiest end? 

Such was Goethe’s life; sueh has his departure 
been—he sleeps now beside his Schiller and his Carl 
August: so had the Prince willed it, that between 
these two should be his own final rest. In life they 
were united, in death they are not divided. The 
unwearied Workman now rests from his labours; the 
fruit of these is left, growing, and to grow. His 
earthly years have been numbered and ended: but of 
his activity (for it stood rooted in the Eternal) there 
isnoend. All that we mean by the higher Litera- 
ture of Germany, whichis the higher Literature of 
Europe, already gathers round this man, as its crea- 
tor; of which grand object, dawning mysterious on a 
world that hoped not tor it, who is there that can 
assume the significance and far-reaching infiuences? 
The Literature of Europe will pass away; Europe 
itself, the Earth itself, will pass away: this little life- 
boat of an Earth, with this its noisy crew of a Man- 
kind, and all their troubled History, will one day 
have vanished, faded like a cloud-speck from the 
azure of the All! What then is man? What then 
is any man? He endures but for an hour, and is 
crushed before the moth. Yet in the being and in 
the working of a faithful man is there already (as all 
faith, from the beginning, gives assurance) a some- 
thing that pertains not to this wild death-element of 
TIME; that triumphs over Time, and is, and will be, 
when Time shall be no more. 


And now we turn back into the world, withdraw- 
ing from this new made grave. The man whom we 
love lies there: but glorious, worthy; and his spirit 
yet livesin us with an authentic life. Could each 
here vow to do his little task, even as the Departed 
did his great one: in the manner of a true man, not 
fora Day, but for Eternity! To live, as he counsel- 


these: there is in them a new time, the prophecy and led and commanded, not commodiously in the Repu- 


table, the Plausible, the Half, but resolutely in the 
Whole, the Good, the True: 


‘*Im Ganzen, Guten, Wohren resolut zu le leben!” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Chalons, on the Saone. 
1 have broken my route to stop at this pretty town, 


and take the steambout which goes down the Saone 
to Lrons to-morrow morning. I have travelled two 
days and nights; but an excellent dinner and a quick- 
ened imagination indispose me for sleep, and, for 
want of better amusement in a strange city at night, 
I will pass away an hour in transcribing the hurried 
notes I have made at the stopping-places. 

I chose, by advice, the part of the diligence called 
the banguette—a covered seat over the front of the 
carriage, commanding all the view, and free from 
the dust of the lower apartments. The conducteur 
had the opposite corner, and a very ordinary-looking 
man sat between us; the seat holding three very com- 
fortably. A lady and two gentlemen occupied the 
coupe; a dragoon and his family, going to join his re- 
giment, filled the rotonde; and in the interior was a 
motley collection, whom I scarce saw after starting; 
the occupants of the different parts of a diligence 
having no more association, even in a week’s travel, 
than people living in an adjoining house in the city, 

We rolled outof Paris by the faubourg St. An- 
toine, and at the end of the first post passed the first 
object that interested me—a small brick pavilion, 
built by Henri Quatre for the beautiful Gabriella d’- 
Estrees. It stands on a dull, level plain, not far 
from the banks of the river; and nothing but the fact 
that it was once oceupied by the woman who most 
enslaved lhe heart of the most chivalrous and fickle 
of the French monarchs, would call your attention to 
it for a moment. 

For the twenty or thirty miles which we travelled 
by daylight, [saw nothing particularly curious or 
beautiful. The guide book is very diffuse upon the 
chateux and villages on the road; but I saw nothing 
except very ordinary country houses, and the same 
succession of small and dirty villages, steeped to the 
very chimneysin poverty. If ever I return to Ame- 
rica, I shall makea journey to the wevt, for the pure 
refreshment of seeing industry and thrift. Iam sick 
to the heart of pauperism and misery. Every thing 
that is near the large towns in France is either splen- 
did or disgusting. There is no medium in condi- 
tion—nothing that looks like content—none of that 
class we define as the ‘‘respectable. ” 

The moon was in the wane, but bright, and the 


night lovely. As we gotfurther into the interior, the |8 


towns began to look more picturesque and antique, 
and, with the softening touch of the moonlight, aud 
the absence of beggars, the old low-browed buildings 
and half ruined churches assumed the beauty they 
wear in description. I slept on the road, but the 
echo of the wheels in entering a post-town woke me 
always; and I rarely have felt the picturesque more 
keenly than at these sudden wakings from dreams, 
perhaps of familiar things, finding myself opposite 
some shadowy relict of another age; as if it were by 
magical transportation, from the fireside to some 
place of which I had heard or read the history. 

I awoke as we drove into Sens at broad daylight. 
We were just passing a glorious old pile of a cathe- 
dral, which I ran back to see while the diligence 
stopped to change horses. It is of pointed architec- 
ture, black with age and crusted with moss. It was 
to this town that Thomas a Becket retired in disgrace 
at his difference with Henry the Second. There is 
a chapel in the cathedral, dedicated to his memory. 
The French certainly should have the credit of leav- 
ing things alone. This old pile stands as if the town 
in which it is built had been desolate for centuries: 
not a letter of the old sculptures chiselled out, not 
a bird unnested, not a filament of the gathering moss 
pulled away. All looks as if no human hand had been 
near it—almost as if no human eye had looked upon 
it. In America they would paint such an old church 
white or rec, shove down the pillars, and put up 
pews, sell the pictures for fireboards, and cover the 
tesselated pavement with new sand, or a home-made 
carpet. 

As we passed under a very ancient gate, crowning 
the old Roman ramparts of the town, a door opened, 
and a baker, in white cap and apron, thrust out his 
head to see us pass. His oven was blazing bright, 
and he had just taken out a batch of hot bread, which 
was smoking on the table; and what with the chill of 
the morning air and having fasted for some fourteen 
hours, I quite envied him his vocation. The dili- 
gence, however, pushed on most mercilessly till 
twelve o’clock, the French never dreaming of eating 
before their late dejeunes—a mid-day meal always, 
When we did get it, it was a dinnerin every respect 
—meats of all kinds, wine, and dessert, certainly as 
solid and various as any of the American breakfasts, 
at which travellers laugh so universally. 

Auxerre is a’pretty town, on a swelling bank of the 
river Yonne; and I had admired it as oneof the most 
improved looking villages of France. It was not till 
I had breakfasted there, and travelled a league or 
two towards Chalons, that I discovered by the guide 
book it was the ancient capital of Auxerrois, a famous 
town in the time of Julius Cesar, and had the ho- 
nour of being ravaged “at different times by Attila, 
the Saracens, the Normans, and the Calvinists, ves- 
tiges of whose devastations may still be seen.” If I 
had not eaten ofa positively modern pate foie gras, 
and an omelette souffle, at a nice little hotel, with a 
mistress in a cap and a coquettish French apron, I 


iy 


should forgive myself less easily for not having de. 
tected antiquity in the atmosphere. One imagines 
more readily than he realizes the charm of mere age 
without beauty. 

We were now in the province of Burgundy, ard 
to say nothing of the historical recollections, the 
vineyards were all about us that delighted the palates 
of the world. One does not dine at the T'rovs Fre- 
res, in the Palais Royal, without contracting a ten- 
derness for the — name of Burgundy. I regret. 
ted that I was not there in the season of the grape.— 
The vines were only just budding, and the paysans, 
men and women, were scattered over the vineyards, 
loosening the earth abont the roots, and driving stakes 
to support the young shoots. At Saint Bris 1 found 
the country so lovely, that [ left the diligence at the 
post house, and walked on to mount a long succession 
of hills on foot. ‘The road sides were quite blue 
with the violets growing thickly among the grass— 
and the air was filled with perfume. 1 soon got out 
of sight of the heavy vehicle, and made use of my 


leisure to enter the vineyards and talk to the people 
at their work. 


I found one old man, with all his family about him; 
the little ones with long baskets on their backs, 
bringing manure, and one or two grown-up boys and 
girls raking up the earth with the unhandy hoe of 
the country, and setting it firmly around the roots 
with their wooden shoes. It was a pretty group,and 
I was very much amused with their simplicity. The 
old man asked my country, and set down his hoe in 
astonishment when I told him [I was an American.— 
He wondered I was not more burnt, living in such a 
hot country, and asked me what language we spoke. 
I could scarce get away from his civilities when I 
bade him ‘good day.” No politeness could haye 
been more elegant than the manner and expressions 
of this old peasant, and eertainly nothing could have 
appeared sincerer or kinder. I kept on up the hill 
till I reached a very high point, passing on my way 
a troop of Italians, going to Paris with their organs 
and shows—a set of as ragged specimens of the pic- 
turesque as 1 ever saw in a picture. A lovely scene 
lay before me when I turned to look back. The val- 
ley, on one side of which lies St. Bris, is as round as 
a bowl, with an edge of mountain tops absolutely even 
all round the horizon. It slopes down from every 
side to the centre, as if it had been measured and 
hollowed by art; and there is not a fence to be seen 
from one side to the other, and scarcely a tree, but 
one green and almost unbroken carpet of verdure, 
swelling up in broad green slopes to the top, and 
realizing with a slight difference, the similitude of 
Madame de Genlis, of the place of satiety, eternal 
reen meadow and eternal blue sky. St. Bris isa 
little handful of stone buildings around an old 
church—just such a thing as a painter would throw 
into a picture—and the different coloured grain, and 
here and there a ploughed patch of rich yellow earth, 
and the road crossing the hollow from hill to hill like 
a white band; and then for the life of the scene, the 
group of Italians, the cumbrous diligence, and the 
peasants, in their broad straw hats, scattered over the 
fields—it was something quite beyond my usual ex- 
perience of scenery and accident. I had rarely be- 
fore found so much in one view to delight me. 

After looking a while I mounted again, and stood 
on the very top of the hill; and, to my surprise, there 
on the other side lay just such another valley, with 
just such a village in its bosom, and the single im- 
provement of a river—the Yonne stealing through it, 
with its ribbon-like stream; but all the rest of the 
valley almost exactly as I have described the other.— 
I crossed a vineyard to get a view to the south-east, 
and once more there lay a deep hollow valley before 
me, formed like the other two, with its little hamlet 
and its vineyards and mountains—as if there had been 
three lakes in the hills, with their edges touching 
like three bowls, and the terrace on which I stood 
was the platform between them. It is a most singu- 
lar formation of country, really, and as beautiful as 
itis singular. Each of these valleys might be ten 
miles across, and if the dukes of Burgundy in feudal 
times rode ever to St. Bris, I can conceive that their 
dukedom never seemed larger to them than when 
crossing this triple apex of highland. 


At Saulieu we left the usual route, and crossed 
over to Chagny. Between these two places lay a 
spot which, out of my own country, I should choose 
before all others, for a retreat from the world, As 
it was off the route, the guide-book gave me not ev- 
en the name, and I have discovered nothing but that 
the little hamlet is called Rochepot. It is a little 
nest of wild scenery, a mimic valley shut in by high 
overhanging crags, with the ruins of a battlemented 
and noble old castle, standing upon a rock in the 
centre, with the village of some hundred stone eot- 
tages at its very foot. You might stand on the tow- 
ers of the ruin, and toss a biscuit into almost every 
chimney in the village. The strong round towers 
are still perfect, and the turrets and loop-holes and 
windows are still there; and rank green vines have 
overrun the whole mass every where, and nothing 
but the prodigious solidity with which it was built 
could have kept it so long from falling, for itis evident- 
ly one of the oldest castlesin Burgundy. I never saw 
before any thing, even ina picture, which realized 
perfectly my idea of feudal position. Here lived the 
lord of the domain, a hundred feet in the air in his 
rocky castle, right over the heads of his retainers, 
with the power to callin every soul that served him 
at a minute’s warning, and with a single blast of his 
trumpet. Ido not believe a stone has been displac- 
ed for a hundred years. The whole was redolent of 


antiquity. We wound out of the place by a sharp 
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aes. and there, within a mile of this oll and 
pe fortress, lay the broad plains of Beaune _ 
Chagny—one of the most fertile and luxurious par 
of France. I was charmed altogether. wegen 
things i have seen this side the water that - 
made an involuntary heart to visit agalD, 

at more leisure, before} die. 

Chagny it was but one post to Chstons, 
here I am in a pretty, busy town, with ay got 
tiful quays, where | have promenaded 
serving the out-of-doors people; 
written a long letter for a sleepy 
bed, and redeem some of my two nights wa 
—N. Y. Mirror. 


ROM MRS. TROLLOPE’S MEMO- 
RANDUM BOOK. 


Found among some loose papers, accidentally found 
at her lodgings. 


is rather a charming little city, contain- 
bea tg = hundred to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, mostly black. ‘The streets are 
together monopolized by these sons and daughters o 
Atrica, who take the wall of you on all occasions; 
and it would be entirely useless, as well as extreme- 
ly dangerous, to notice any insult which they may 
offer you, as they all carry long daggers concealed in 
their bosoms, and use them, too, with utter impuni- 
ty, under the very nose of the public authorities. — 
Indeed, I once saw a little black boy carried to bride- 
well for stealing, and that very afternoon the whole 
negro male population turned out in a procession, 
consisting of twenty thousand, with banners, which 
bore the words, **Wilberforce Philanthropic Socie- 
ty.” From this, I presume, the boy’s name was 
Wilberforce; at all events, the court: of sessions, 
(which, by the way, is here held in a little grocery 
store in William street, called Harmony Hall,) ac- 
quitted the culprit, in consequence of the sensation 
his imprisonment had produced. ‘This took place tn 
the month of August, and so great was the alarm, 
that immense numbers fled from the city, fearing 
another insurrection. Whole families departed at 
once. ‘he steamboats (of which there are two toler- 
able good ones, one plying to Albany, the other to 
New Orleans on Long Island, ) were every day crowd- 
ed with trembling passengers, who sought refuge 
from the bloody and atrocious scenes which yearly 
disgrace the streets, and retired to Saratoga, Com- 
munipaw, Brooklyn in New Jersey, Charlestown in 


North Carolina, and Greenwich village on Lake’ 


George. Scarcelya single night passes without the 
negroes setting two or three of the houses on fire, 
with the view of destroying the inhabitants. As the 
best mansions are made ot light pine wood, it may 
be easily imagined that they are unusually combusti- 
ble; but fortunately the city of New York has really 
a most copious supply of water, which prevents much 
damage. 

Their theatres are positively amusing, and I must 
say I laughed very heartily, although, to confess the 
truth, it was only at their tragedies and their operas. 
The Park theatre was originally an old barn; its out- 
side is disgraceful, and its interior more so. It has 
been burnt down fourteen times, probably by the re- 
ligious party, which form the majority, and have now 
elected Jackson to the Presidency. ‘The establish- 
ment stands opposite the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
and is under the management of Messrs. Pierson and 
Drurie. Lam indebted to my kind friend for many 
of these particulars, He knows that I am writing a 
book of travels,and although himself only an Ameri- 
ean, has kindly volunteered his services to collect 
materials for me, given me sketches of character and 
authentic anecdotes, and corrected, with the most 
scrupulous care, all my geographical and ty pugraphi- 
cal illustrations, in which the reader may consequent- 
ly repose the most implicit reliance. The theatres 
have, however, two or three tolerably decent perfor- 
mers. Mr. Barnes is the principal tragedian. I saw 
him one evening in Romeo to Mrs. Keppel’s Juliet, 
and I must say, [ thouglit his conception of the char- 
acter rather good. He is quite small, with large 
melancholy eyes, and features expressive of tender- 
ness and passion. Mrs. Keppel, as Juliet, was not 
sufficiently poetic, but was nevertheless pretty well. 
This was, however, afterwards satisfactorily account- 
ed for by the discovery that she was an English lady. 
I afterwards saw Mr. Hilson in Young Norval. ‘The 
greatest attraction they have, however, is Mr. Povey, 
a distinguished vocalist. He plays the prince, in 
Cinderella, and Masaneillo quite delightfully; all the 
rest are not worth mentioning. A fellow by the 
name of H. Placide undertook to personate the Ba- 
ron, but | was thoroughly disgusted. There are 
some peculiar customs prevailing among the audi- 
ence here, which are apt to provoke a smile on the 
lips of arational stranger. All their ladies dress in 
the most tasteless and extravagant style, and yet be- 
tray the most incontrovertible evidences of vulgarity, 

sitting on the banisters with their backs to the stage, 
between the acts, eating Carolina potatoes, and drink- 
ing ginger pop. This is done every night at the 

ark, and some good society females smoke ‘‘long 
nines” with a degree of audacious ease and familiari- 
ty that are really shocking. The American theatre 
is a large wooden building in Green street, Third 
Avenue, next door to the United States Bank. Rich- 
mond Hill is down town.—M. FY. Mir. 


In the wars which have taken place between the 
Whites and Aborigines, it has generally been the 
case that the former were in the first instance the 


aggressors. Pending the hostilities on our western 
border, we deemed that the following picture would 
be appropriately introduced at the present moment. 
It is a correct, vivid and beautiful delineation of the 
Red Man’s feelings and the Red Man’s wrongs.— 
Mirror of Taste. 


A FRAGMENT. 


‘* Where are my people? Where are my chil- 
dren? The frost came; the leaf is on the wind. The 
Red Man is alone. The bones of his warriors 
whiten on the battle field. Give back his hunting 
grounds. Kestore his villages burued, his wife and 
children murdered. Keep your civilization.” 

But you would not reject our religion? —We have 
the book of life. The Great Spirit has told us his 
will; we can read it and be saved,” said ‘I. 

There was a proud curl on the chief’s lip, the fire 
kindled in his eye, as he replied: —**The white man 
is forgetful. The Great Spirit has given him a book. 
He has written his will on the Red Man’s heart.” 

‘* But you are in nature’s darkness, you know no- 
thing of a crucified Redeemer—you know nothing of 
the way of salvation—you must learn the religion 
of Jesus, before you can be saved.” 

** White man, I have travelled amongst your peo- 
ple. You quarrel. You fight about your religion. 
You read the words of the Great Spirit many ways. 
When the Red Man sees you agree amongst your- 
selves, he will listen.” 

** But ours is a religion of peace and love. It 
teaches us we are all brothers—that we should love 
each other.” 

‘* Where are my people? They were driven from 
the graves of their fathers by your religion of peace 
and love. White Man, when the Red Man sees you 
love each other he will listen. When he sees you 
offer the mat to the weary hunter, he will ask your 
religion.” 

** Still you will not deny that our churches, our 
altars, our regular worship, are desirable.” 

** See that boundless forest! that is the Red Man’s 
church. See that stream! that leads the Red Man 
to the home of the Great Spirit. There he finds the 
fish—in that forest the deer, the buffalo, the elk. He 
takes what he wants. He is thankful. ‘Chat is the 
Red Man’s worship.” 

** What say you to our teachers of religion?” 

‘* Who teaches the fawn to seek its dam? The 
unfledged bird to nestle under the wings of its mo- 
ther? The lessons of the Black Coats make the 
white people false. ‘The Great Spirit is good. He 
loves all his children. ‘To you he has given various 
arts—you need them. He knew your hearts were 
deceitful—he has written his law for you on paper. 
Read it—be good. The Red Man wants no teacher. 
He has the Great Spirit’s law in hisheart. His path 
is straight. ‘The Great Spirit loves him—and he is 
thankful. ”? 

** Do you never pray to the Great Spirit?” 

** The Great Spirit loves the Red Man—he will 
do him no harm. The Red Man is thankful.” 

: st you know what will become of you when you 
ie?” 

** Ottawa will go to his fathers. There are the 
happy hunting groundsfor those who listen to the 
Great Spirit. White man, enough. You mean the 
Red Man good. You have your ways—he has his. 
Be satisfied. The Red Manissore. Your people 
have taken his land—killed his wife and children. 
Ottawa is alone. When he forgets his wrongs he 
will listen to the Black Coat. Return to your home. 
‘The Great Spirit make your hearts true. When he 
writes his law on your heart, you will know it well; 
you will call the Red Man brother. Farewell.” 


FASHIONABLE TRAVELLING. 


The following sketch of fashionable travelling, as 
executed by the English, is from the new novel of 
Arlington:— 

“* Mr. ‘Theobold at that instant was speaking to 
Lord Bolsover: 

‘J will just tell you whatI did. Brussels, Frank- 
fort, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, Naples, and 
Paris; and all that in two months. No man has 
ever done it in less.” 

‘ That’s a fast ihing; but 1 think I could have done 
it,” said Lord Bolsover, ‘with a good courier. I had 
a fellow once, who could ride a hundred miles a day 
for a fortnight.’ 


‘I came from Vienna to Calais,’ said young Leigh- 
ton, ‘in less time than the Government courier. No 
other Englishman ever did that.’ 

‘Hem! | am not sure of that,’ said Lord Bolsover; 
‘but Ill just tell you what I have done—from Rome 
to Naples in nineteen hours; a fact upon my honour, 
—and from Naples to Paris in six days.’ 

‘Partly by sea?? 

‘No! all by land;? replied Lord Bolsover, with a 
look of proud satisfaction. 

_ Piljust tell you what I did,’ Mr, Leighton chimed 
m again,’ and 1 think it is a devilish good plan 
—it shows what one can do. I went straight an end 
as fast as 1 could, to what was to be the end of my 
journey. This was Sicily; so straight away I went 
there at the devil’s own rate, and never stopped any- 
where by the way; changed horses at Rome, and all 
those places, and landed in safety at—— I forget ex- 
actly how long from the time of starting, but i have 

tit down toan odd minute. As for the places J 

eft behind, I saw them all on my way back, except 


oa Rhine, and I steamed down that in the night 
me. 


*I have travelled a good deal by night,’ said The- 


obold. ‘With a dormeuse and travelling lamp I think 
it isa pleasant, and a good plan of getting on.” 

‘And youcan honestly say, I suppose,’ said Den- 
bigh, ‘ that you have slept successfully through as 
much fine country as any man living?!? 

* Oh, I did see the country—that is, all that was 
worth seeing. My courier knew all about that, and 
used to stop and wake me whenever we came to any- 
thing remarkable. Gad! I have reason to remember 
it, too, for L caught an infernal bad cold one night 
when [ turned out by lamplight to look ata water 
fall. I never looked at another.’ ” 


From the Asiatic Journal for June. 
THE CLEPHT.—a TALE oF THE MOREA. 


Upon the establishment of the Moslems in Grefce, 
many of its natives withdrew from the pTaims, and 
fixed their abode in the mountains and natural fast- 
nesses of country, preferring the scanty and precari- 
ous means of subsistence they found there, to plenty 
with Turkish tyranny. Here they organized a sys- 
tem of plunder, which, though more frequently ex- 
ercised against the Moslem agas, was too indiseri- 
minate to exempt them from the hatred and execra- 
tions of their lowland countrymen, whose herds and 
flocks, corn, wine, and money were frequently trans- 
ferred to the imeris, or mountain-stations of these 
descendants of the heroes of the Peloponnesus. 

it was in the lofty ranges of mountains, which di- 
versify the surface of the Peloponnesus, or modern 
Morea, that these Clephts;* or robbers, as they were 
denominated, were found in the greatest numbers. 
Here their communities bore some semblance of go- 
vernment, if it could be so called. Freedom, for 
which they had renounced the luxuries of life and 
even security of existence, was too precious in their 
eyes to be bartered for any equivalent. Their head- 
men or captains, therefore, had, generally speaking, 
as little real power over them as any other chiefs of 
freebooters; but in some parts of the Morea, they 
were selected from an ancient family, and were con- 
spicuous for valour or personal prowess, which cir- 
cumstances gave them a moral influence over these 
hardy and fearless mountaineers. 

A band of Clephts had taken possession of a very 
strong part of that lofty range which the ancients 
named Tavgeton, and which is called at the present 
day Makrynon. Its precipitous cliffs, snowy crests 
and terrific defiles had cost the Turks dearly in their 
repeated attempts to expel the ‘‘ robbers;”’ whilst the 
richly cultivated slopes, in the middle region, and 
the plains of the Eurotas, or Iri, towards the valley 
of Sparta, afforded the Clephts abundant resources 
both in winter and summer. 

Tradition amongst these people as well as amongst 
their lowland neighbours, reported that they were the 
pure, unmixed progeny of the ancient Spartans, and 
there were many traits in their manners which 
showed, at least, a resemblance between them. 
Their songs discovered a strange medley of Chris- 
tian and Pagan images, and the great personages of 
Laconian antiquary were not unfrequently reterred 
to, though the actions attributed to them savoured 
strongly of the legends of the caloyers or monks. 

Cruel when engaged in their raids, or in an affray, 
showing no mercy towards a Turk and little towards 
a monk, for whom they felt almost equal hatred, 
these outlaws manifested for their friends and con- 
nexions, even of the plains, the kindest feelings, and 
towards the fair sex, of whatever rank and nation, 
they usually chose a degree of chivalrous devotion, 
in which the most polished nation could not excel 
them. 

A party of these Taygetian Clephts had descended 
the western side of the mountain, tewards a dark 
and stormy night for their raids. Their object was 
to sweep. the farm of a rich and niggardly aga of his 
sheep and diminion (wheat, ) of which these ancient 
Spartans were in need. 

**Poios eisi?” exclaimed the foremost Clepht, 
raising his long gun to his shoulder. ‘* What art 
thou?” 

‘The question was addressed to a figure in white, 
seated upon an antique doorway, buried by time al- 
most to the soffit. 

As no answer was retnrned, the unerring aim was 
taken, but before the querist could fire, a companion 
seized hisarm. ‘* Be still! tis a woman: an thel’ @ 
hase please God,’ we will know what she does 

ere.’ 

It was, indeed, a Turkish maiden; one of match- 
lesss beauty;—young and weeping. Her tender 
form, which had long borne the pelting of the piti- 
less elements, drooped with fatigue; but the expres- 
sion in her face was that of grief,—of that grief which 
seemed to say ‘‘ all other ills are nothing.” 

The rough Clephts, though on an expedition of 
robbery,—perhaps of murder,—were not proof 
against a sight which melts the roughest,—beauty 
in tears. ‘* T'sara,” said one of them; ‘*do you 
wrap your cloak* about the woman, and stay with 
her till we return: she shall be taken care of, but 
raust go toour limeri. Her ransom will be worth 
looking for.” 

The man complied, and whilst his fellow palli- 
carst departed on their raid, he tended the weeping 
girl in the most delicate and feeling manner. 

‘«* Whence and what art thou, maiden: and why 
here, in this lone wood, when the tempest is abroad? 
—Hasa cruel father thrust thee forth, or has a faith- 
less lover”—here the sobs of the mourner became 
more audible. The tender-hearted Clepht, albeit a 
robber by profession, a Spartan by descent, anda 
sworn foe to the Toork race, wasinfected with her 


grief, and if the sacred drops of pity could perforce 
have found egress, his weatherebeaten cheeks would 
have been bathed with tears. By slow degrees he 
extracted from the sorrowing girl the sad tale, that 
her affections had been captivated by a young Greek; 
that her parent, on discovering their passion, had 
ejected her from her only home, and she had wander- 
ed fro place to place till compelled by the storm to 
seek a shelter in the wood. 

The eclaircissement, which seemed to relieve the 
poor girl, had scarcely ended, when the other pal- 
licars hastily returned. ‘They had been discovered 
“4 betrayed; and some Albanians were in pursuit of 

em. 

‘*Away!” said the leader of the disappointed 
Clephts; ** let us leave the woman, Tara; we cannot 


the ravines, and up the steepest path.” 

** Dmetri,” replied the other, the maiden is in 
distress; she will be safer with us than with the vil- 
lanous Arbanites. Let us convey her to our chief; I 
will bear the burthen.” 

With this, Tsara, nothing loth, raised the Turk- 
ish damsel in his vigorous arms, and bore her along 
as if she were buta pigeon. Theparty plunged into 
the thickest part of the wood, gained the green ra- 
vines, smiling with corn and olive trees, climbed 
the almost perpendicular crags, aided by casually 
grasping an arbutus, or a lentisk, or an oleander, 
es reached their limeri, where their captain greeted 

em. 

‘* Brothers! God be praised! ye have a goodly 
booty. How? could ye find nothing in the farm of 
Aga Hassan but a woman? A little maize or dimin- 
ion, or a sheep or two, would have been as well— 
But, a Petros! the girl is beautiful—she is an 
angel!” 

**She will be ransomed, no doubt,” said Tsara; 
‘¢and ten purses will reward us for our disappoint- 
ment to-night. We entrust her to your care, cap- 
tain. 

This captain was a Colocotroni,—brave, that is, 
fearless; but somewhat of the ruffian predominated 
in his character. ‘* What am Ito do with her?” he 
asked, his eyes fixed upon the trembling, a 
Toorki. ‘* We confide her to your care,” repeate 
several voices, laying a stress upon two of the expres- 
sions. 

The wildness of the scene, the rough manners of 
the Clephts, the inauspicious reception given her by 
the captain, and perhaps the keenness of the air in 
this high region, gave a new impulse to the feelings 
of the Osmanli nymph, who forgot, for a moment, 
her late griefs in the peculiarity of her situation.— 
— was at the mercy of the chief of a band of rob- 

ers, 
She was conducted to their best apartment, a natu- 
ral cavern, in which their powder, and stores, and 
provisions were deposited. Assurances of safety, of 
protection, of assistance, were made to her; she was 
told to ‘* fear nothing.” 

The helpless condition of a defenceless female is 
of itself a sufficient protection to her against nine- 
tenths of mankind; with the one-tenth it is an invita- 
tion to cowardly insult. The Clephts were prover- 
bially forbearing on such oceasions; there were some 
exceptions; Captain Colocotroni was one. 

The charms of the Osmanli damsel overpowered 
the sentiments of honour, the pride of Clephtic mag- 
nanimity, tbe severity of even Spartan discipline 
and self-denial, in the breast of the captain. The 
wretched girl sunk under his brutal violence. She 
proclaimed the wrong she had endured, and expired 
in a kind of frenzy, produced by the combined ope- 
ration of grief, compunction, and the bitterness of 
shame. 

** Captain,” said Tsara, who had began to cherish 
an interest towards the young female, which, in a 
bosom less rough, might have merited the name of 
love, ‘* you have violated the sacred law of hospitali- 
ty; you have disgraced the name of a Spartan Clepht; 
you are unworthy of your post. ? 

*¢ How is this? Bearded! Bear him off, and burl 
him down the precipice! —What! you hesitate? — 
Then this shall ensure obedience.” 

His gun leaped to the shoulder of Colocotroni, 
and T’sara’s was equally ready. The pallicars, how- 
ever, stepped between, and two of them disarmed 
the captain. He reviled them in the most opprobri- 
ous terms, threatened them with vengeance from his 
own arm, from the Turks, from Heaven,—for these 
people are singularly pious, or rather superstitious. 

Disregarding his clamours, some of the Clephtic 
band proceeded to the cavern where lay the body of 
the dishonoured, the murdered Toorki; they tt 
it forth, placed it on the ground before the stupified 
Colocotroni; they pinioned his limbs, bound him 
closely to the corpse, and bearing the living and the 
dead on their spears to the edge of a precipice that 
skirted a deep defile, and was beset with bristly crags, 
without a word, they swung their load till it acquir- 
ed a sufficient momentum to carry it far away, and 
at the word ‘ loose!” it was launched iuto the air. 


A wild, preternatural howl burst from the lips of 
Colocotroni, and a slight echo was heard amongst 
the crags when he fell. All was then quiet. 

: Tsara succeded to the captainship, and his name 
is distinguished amongst the Clephtic heroes of the 
Morea. He may be yet alive. 


* The cloaks are made of goats’ hair, anda good 
defence against the weather. > 

+ The usual designation of the inferior men of bon 
irregular force in Greece: the independent Guerri 


las of the Morea were so termed. 
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From the Adventures of a Younger Son. 


REMARKABLE FURY IN A HORSE. 

‘*My first impression of its being some one in pur- 
suit subsided, on discovering that I was between it 
and the tower. I endeavoured to distinguish what it 
was, but all I could see was a silvery cloud of sand 
rising ina bright circle, and a dark object, atyinter- 
vals, discernible. I mounted, and gallopped towards 
it. As Iadvanced, I saw it was a horse running in- 
cessantly ina round. I went on, and amid the clouds 
of sand, I saw that the lunging and plunging of the 
horse was every instant more violent. My own threw 
up his crest, replied to his loud neighings, and pres- 
sed on; but, on approaching the object, my astonish- 
meut was raised to the highest pitch at a voice hail- 


ing me, and at beholding a man, in cavalry uniform, 


half covered with sand, while the sweat and blood 
were trickling down from his close cropped poll to 
his forehead and face. I shouted out,—‘*What is 
the matter?” when the horse came towards me. His 
large eye and expanded nostrils were of deep crim- 
son, and the blood from several gashes on his head, 
neck, and flanks, mingled with the white foam of 
his bright black skin. With erect main and tail, 
and open mouth, he came to within a few yards ot 
me. J pulled up, and drew my sabre. He then 
wheeled round, and making several circles within 
each other in rapid motion, he flung out his hind legs 
at the prostrate soldier, whose sword defended him 
with difficulty. ‘he horse endeavoured to avoid 
being cut by alertness and rapidity. The saddle and 
housings, lying by the man, in some measure pro- 
tected him. On being foiled in striking with his 
hind feet, the horse turned round short on his haunch- 
es, and, with starling ferocity, plunged in head fore- 
most, like a tiger, striking with his fore feet right 
out, and even trying to get hold of the man with his 
teeth. 

Here was a revolution,—the horse attempting to 
kill his rider, and using his armed hoofs against his 
head! Incompliance with my spirit of freedom, I 
should have aided the horse, or remained neuter; but 
instinct impelled me to side with the biped. Push- 
ing in to the rescue, I endeavoured to get between 
the two, but it was no easy matter, for the horse made 
no attack on me; on the contrary, he used every ef- 
fort to avoid my interference. 1 hallooed, and tried 
to drive him off. He retreated a hundred yards, 
when as once or twice, I was dismounting to succor 
the apparently exhausted man, he returned to the 
charge. However, from exertion and loss of blood, 
he waxed weak and less wary; so that, after many 
abortive attempts I succeeded in ham-stringing him. 
He now gave one loud bellow, and strove, with a 
staggering gait, to gallop off, frequently falling. I 
followed, and had several cuts at him, till, faint from 
loss of blood, he fell, unable to rise. 

1 left him there, and went back to the man who 
seemed in a little better condition than the horse.— 
All 1 could distinguish, in answer to my speaking to 
him, I had 
none, nor was there any near us. ‘The man’s mouth 
was clotted, almost cemented with blood and sand; I 
wiped it and his nostrils with my jacket. Partly by 
signs, ahd partly by words, he directed me to open 
the holsters on his saddle. I did so, and found old 
Falstaff’s substitute for a pistol, a bottle—not indeed 
of sack, but—of arrack. I gave him some, and rub- 
bed his face and head with the remainder. ‘This re- 
stored him, when I asked him to get up and ride my 
horse, till we should arrive at some hut. He waved 
his hand, and said, 

‘*No! I have had enough of horses to-day.” 

“ Well, will you walk?” 

*¢ How can I?” he replied, ** my leg and my left 
arm are cracked; or you would not have found me 
beaten by that brute. If you had not come up, he 
would have finished me. I was nearly done. 1 
never heard of such a thing before, though | have 
been a rough rider to the regiment for sixteen 
years, and crossed all sorts and breeds of cross grain- 
ed cattle. Never, till now, could one throw me 

from his back, without rearing, on a clean field.— 
‘Then to come in upon me, like a wild beast, with 
hoof and tooth!—he must be mad. I hope you have 
killed him.” ~ 

Dungaree was the nearest village. I mounted, 
rode thither, pressed a palanquin into service, and 
returned to the soldier. He was in great pain, bat 
calmer. He told me the horse belonged to the 
colonel of the regiment. He had been purchased at 
a great price, of an Arab; was quiet at first, but 
afterwards become so vicious and violent that none 
could mount him. ‘‘I,” he continued, ** undertook 
to tame him or kill him, I have done my best, I tried 
in vain to work down his metile; he was not to be 
beaten. Deprived of his food, he was only the more 
furious, and watched, with wonderful cunning, every 
oceasion of kicking and biting me. Once he got 
hold of me by the back, and litted me into his man- 
ger; and if I had not been tolerably strong, and as- 
sisted by others, he would have killed me. When- 
ever I rode him, he used every artifice to throw me; 
which he had never been able to achieve till to-day, 
when, by violent lungings and lashings out, he work- 
ed the saddle down to his loins, and, in that situa- 
tion, set off at full speed, and succeeded in shakin 
me off. AsI was lying doubled up, he broke my 
arm, and, I believe, my leg. Then, after going a 

short distance, be stopped, and wheeled round to 

renew the blow; I had, with great difficulty, drawn 
my sword, and till you, sir, came up, which was but 

a few minntes, he was attacking me ia the way you 

found him. Though JI bad wounded him with my 

sabre in many places, the devil only grew more sa- 


vage. I was frightened more at his looks than at 
any thing else; and I do verily believe, sir, he was 


the devil.” 


I am not aware that any writer, not excepting Lord 
King, the recent biographer of Locke, has noticed 
one of the most curious particulars in the history of 
the studies of our philosopher. It appears, that his 
memorable discovery, or developement of that new 
system of the ‘Association of Ideas,” was an atter- 
thought. It never appeared in the first edition of the 
**ssay on the Human Understanding,” and when he 
sent it forth to the world, Locke certainly was not 
aware of the surprising novelty which has immortal- 
ized his name. = [ Jearn this from a manuscript letter 
which accompanied the new edition on its presenta- 
tion to Sir Hans Sloane. 


“Oates, Dec. 2, 1699. 

**T took the liberty to send you just before | left 
the town the last edition of my Essay. Ido not in- 
tend you should have it gratis. There are two new 
Chapters in it; one of the ‘‘Association of Ideas,’ and 
another of ‘Enthusiasm.’ ‘These two I expect you 
should read and give me your opinion trankly upon. 
Though I have made other large additions, yet it 
would be to make you pay too dear to expect you 
should be at the task to find them out and read them. 
You will do very friendly by me if you forgive me the 
wasting of your time on these two chupters.” 


IL. 


Daniel de Foe said there was only this difference 
between the fates of Charles the first, and his son 
James the Second; that the former’s was a wet mar- 
tyrdom and the other’s a dry one. When Sir Ri- 
chard Steele was made a Member of the Commons it 
was expected from his ingenious writings that he 
would have been an admirable orator, but’ it not 
proving so, De Foe said, ‘‘he had better have con- 
iinued the Spectator than the T'atler.” 


III. 


The local designation of the following anecdote 
confirms its authenticity, which however required 


no other indication than the characteristic humour of | . 


Addison in his odd conception of Montaigne. 

When Mr. Addison lodged in Kensington Square, 
he read over some of **Montaigne’s Essays,” and 
finding little or no information in the chapters of what 
their tiles promised, he closed the book more con- 
fused than satisfied. 

**What think you of this famous French author?” 
suid a gentleman present. 

‘**Think!” said he smiling. ‘*Why thata pair of 
manacles, or a stone doublet would provably have 
been of some service to that author’s infirmity.” 

**Would you imprison a man for singularity in 
writing??? 

let me tell you,” replied Addison, he 
had been a horse he would have been pounded for 
straying, and why he ought to be more fxvoured be- 
cause he is a man, 1 cannot understand.” 


IV. 


A medical confession, frankly delivered by that 
eminent physician and wit, Sir Samuel Garth, bas 
been fortunately preserved; perhaps the truth it re- 
veals is as conspicuous as its humour. 

Dr. Garth (so he is called in the manuscript) who 
was one of the Kit-Kat Club, coming there one night 
declared he must soon be gone, having many paticuts 
to attend; but some good wine being produced he 
forgot them. When Sir Richard Steele reminded 
him of his appointments, Garth immediately pulled 
out his list, which amounted to fifteen—and said, 
‘It’s no great matter whether I see them to-night or 
not, for nine of them have such bad constitutions, 
that all the physicians inthe world can’t save them, 
and the other six have so good constitutions that all 
the physicians in the world can’t kill them,” 


Sir Godfrey Kneller, latterly painted more for| 


profit than for praise, and is said to have used some 
whimsical preparations in His colours which made 
them work fair and smoothly off, but not endure.— 
A friend noticing it to him, said, ** What doy ou think 
posterity will say, Sir Godfrey Kneller, when they 
see these pictures some years hence?” , 

*Say!” replied the artist; ‘Why they’ll say Sir 
Godfrey Kneller never painted them!” 

VI. 

Many epitaphs and inscriptions were composed for 
Sir Isaac Newton. It wasa contest with the wits of 
the day. We are only acquainted with the fine poem 
of Thomson, dedicated to his nfemory, and the in- 
scription designed by Pope. I discovered an epitaph 
on the father of modern philosophy, which, as far as 
I have been enabled to ascertain, still lies in its ma- 
nuseript state. ‘The conception is sublime as the 


subject. 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
More than his name were less—’twould seem to fear 


§| He who increas’d heaven’s fame, could want it here; 


Yet when the suns he lighted up shall fade, 
And all the worlds he found, are first decayed, 
Then void and waste Eternity shall lie, 

And Time, and Wewton’s name, together die. 


VIL. 
An epitaph on the Scottish Mary, may be found in 


the Harleian MS, 681. The original may serve as an 


; 


extraordinary specimen of the noble lapidary manner 
of compression on the style and the subject. It is the 
whole biography of that victim of love, of state policy 
and of female jealousy. The close translation which 


accompanies the original, not inadequately conveys 
its force. 


EPITAPHIUM MAKLE STUART REGIN 
SCOTLE. 

Regibus orta, auxi Reges, Reginaque vixi; 

Ter Nupta, et tribus orba viris, tria Regna reliqui: 

Gallus opes, Scotus cunas, habet Angia sepulchrum. 

Issued from Kings, } greatened Kings. and kingly 
crowns have worne; 

Thrice wedded, thrice a widow, I three kingdoms 
have foregone; 

The French my wealth, the Scot my birth, the En- 
glish hath my tomb. 


SAU BRE 


SELECT POETRY. 


TO CAROLINE, VISCOUNTESS VALLETORT. 


WRITTEN aT LACOCK ABBEY, JANUARY, 1832. 


When I would sing thy beauty’s light, 

Such various forms, and all so bright, 

I've seen thee, from thy childhood, wear, 

I know not which to call most fair, 

Nor ‘mong the countless charms that spring 
For ever round thee, which to sing. 


When [ would paint thee, as thou art, 
Then all thou wert comes o'er my heart— 
The graceful child, in beauty’s dawn 
Within the nursery’s shade withdrawn, 
Or peeping out—like a young moon, 
Upon a world ’twill brighten soon. 
Then next, in girlhood’s blushing hour, 
As from thy own loved Abbey tower 
I’ve seen thee look, all radiant down, 
With smiles that to the hoary frown 
Or centuries round thee lent a ray, 
Chacing ev’n Age’s gloom away ;— 

Or, in the world’s resplendent throng, 
As I have mark’'d thee glide along, 
Among the crowds of fair and great 

A spirit, pure and separate, 

To which even Admiration’s eye 

Was fearful to approach too nigh ;— 

A creature, circled by a spell 

Within which nothing wrong could dwell, 
Aud fresh and clear as from the source, 
Holding through life her limpid course, 
Like Arethusa through the sea, 
Stealing in fountain purity. 


Now, too, another change of light! 

As noble bride, still meekly bright, 
Thou bring’st thy Lord a dower above 
All earthly price, pure woman’s love ; 
And show’st what lustre Rank receives, 
When with his p-oud Corinthian leaves 
Her rose, too, high bred Beauty weaves. 


Wonder not if, where all’s so fair, 
‘l’o choose were more than bard can dare ; 
Wonder not if, while every scene 
i've watch'd thee through so bright hath been, 
Tl’ enamour’d Muse should, in her quest 
Of beauty, Know not where to rest, 
But, dazzled, at thy feet thus fall, 
Hailing thee beautiful in all! 
THOMAS MOORE. 


EVENING, 


** Abide with us, for it is towards evening, an 
the day is far spent.” 


Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near; 

Oh may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes. 
Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live: 

Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die. 


The rulers of this Christian land, 

*T wixt thee and us ordained to stand,— 
Guide thou their course, O Lord, aright, ‘ 
Let all do all as in thy sight! 

O by thine own sad burthen, borne 

So meekly up the hill of scorn, 

‘Teach thou thy priests their daily cross 
To bear as thine, nor count it loss! 

If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spurned to-day, the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin; 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Watch by the sick: enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store: 
Be every mourner’s s!eep to night 

Like intant’s slumbers, pure and light. 
Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take: 
Till in the ocean of thy love 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 


STANZAS. 


We parted—when the western breeze 
Blew freshly o’er the main, 

But then I thought those quiet seas 
Would bring thee back again— 


That hope, to each affection warm 
Was, like the rainbow on the storm, 

A sacred promise given— 
That when the gathered clouds that cast 
A shadow o’er my fate had pass'd, 

All would be bright at even. 


But the lone evening hour has come— 
Its shadows round me press— 

And ah! my still sequestered home 
Thou comest not to bless— 

Often I bend a listening ear 

The voice of singing girls to hear— 
But thine is never there— 

And mingling in the giddy maze, 

On light seraphic forms I gaze, 
Yet none with thine compare. 


They say that in a distant clime, 
Beyond the mountain's wave 

In youth and beauty’s glorious prime 
They laid thee in the grave— 

That strangers heard thy latest sigh— 

That strangers closed thy dying eye— 
Received thy last request— 

That thy bright spirit, o’er the storm 

Of trial soared—and thy loved form 
Went peacefully to rest. 


Well, my light bark 1s on the stream— 
And | will wend alone. 
Cling only to the one dear dream 
Of Her—now broken—gone— 
And when the still moon rides on high, 
‘To memory’s ever watchful eye 
Shall come—a vision bright, 
And bid me not her love forget— 
And tell me, can she love me yet, 
In yonder world of light ? 


MARRIED. 


po COLLADAY, to Miss JULIA ANN STULL, all of 
18 City. 

One the 19th inst. by the Rev, J. C. Sears, Mr. CHRIS. 
TIAN SHAFER, to Miss EMELINE BETTINGER, both 
of Spring Garden. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sears, Mr. LUCIAN 
M. CHASE, of this city, to Miss JULIA ANN GALLA. 
GHER, of Spring Garden, 

On Thursday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rev. John 
L. Grant, Mr. SAMESS. MARTIN, merchant, of this city, 
to Miss CHARLOTTE, daughter of ‘Thomas Sloane, of 
Chester co Pa. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Z. Fuller, Mr. AARON 
OSBORN, of Connecticut, to Miss THERESA A. ROCK. 
WELL, eldest daughter of Justus Rockwell, of Penn 
Township. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr. 
PETER KELLER, to Miss MARGARET STAINROOK, 
all of this city. 

On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. AARON 


“WILSON, to Miss JANE PENNINGTON, all of this city. 


On the 19thinst. by Alderman Badger, Mr. JONATHAN 
R. NEALL, to Miss ANN R. HAWKINS, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. Dr, 
Mead, Mr. THOMAS WALKER, to Miss MARY ELI- 
ZABETH LINDERMAN. 

On Saturday evening, the 14th inst. by the same, 
Mr. THOMAS TAYLOR to Miss MARIA BURKE, 

On the evening of the 23d inst. by the Rev, Hiram R. 
Harrold, Mr. ISAAC HOLLY, to Mrs. ADELINE SMITH, 
all of Kensington. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Sears, Mr. JOHN 
—a to Miss SUSAN URUSTA, all of Spring 

arden. 


On Friday morning, in the 80th year of her age, PUCQ2BE 
WILLITS. 


On Friday evening, JOHN ELLA, aged 84 years. 


ter of Mr. William Sharswood, aged 1 year and 8 months, 

On Sunday, 15th inst. MARY JANE, infant daughter 
of Isaac M. Gilbert, aged 2 months and 6 days. 

At Bridgeton, N. J. on the 19th inst. RICHARD COE, 
only child of Francis N. Buck, of Philad. aged 1 year,7 
months and 15 days. 

In London, Rev. GEORGE BURDER, aged author 
of the “ Village Sermons,” and for many years Secretary 
of the Loncon Missionary Society. 

Suddenly, at Cape May, on Saturday morning, 21st inst. 
JOHN JENNINGS, Esq. of this city, auctioneer, in the 
50th year of his age. 

July 22d, 1832, MARIA, wife of Capt. John M‘Kever, in 
the 35th year of her age. 

On the inorning of the 18th inst. ANGELICA LOUISA, 
in the 6th year of her age, and on the afternoon of the 234d 
instant, GEORGIANA LUCY, in the 3d year of her age, 
daughters of Frederick Vogal, of the Northern Liberties. 
On Sunday evening, in the 38th year of her age, ANN 
GIBSON, 

On Monday evening, 16th inst at Reading, after a short 
illness, Mrs. CATHERINE MALLERY, wife of the Hon. 
Garrick Mallery, aged about 28 years. 

On Tuesday evening, Miss ANNA 8. ROBINSON, 
daughter of Mrs. Rebecca Robinson. 

On the 2!Ist inst. at her father’s residence, near Frank- 
ford, in the 26th year of her age, SUSAN W. RYERSS, 
wife of Joseph W. Ryerss, and daughter of Robert Wain. 

At Montreal, of the prevailing epidemic, on the 18th 
inst. Dr. TRACY, editor of the Vindicator, and provincia! 
member of Parliment for Lower Canada, about 37 years 
ofage. He was esteemed by the Canadians, and his loss 
will be severely felt by his countrymen. He was a na- 
tive of Ireland. 

At Edinburg, in May last, ANDREW DUNCAN, M.D. 
F. R. 8. &c. Professor of Matera Medica, in the University 
of Edinburgh. Thiseminent man, so well known in the 
United States by the numerous editions of his Dispensa- 
tory, died after along iliness, and he has left a character 
for talents and science worthy of the eminent institution 
to which he has been attached. His name may be added 
to those of Berzelius, Goethe, Mackintosh and Bentham— 
stars of science and literature, extinguished during the 
present year. 


OCP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parntine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy 


and despatch, at this office. 


‘On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Sargent Mr. JACOB | 


On Saturday morning, ELIZABETH, youngest daugh. . 
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